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THe CHAIR-MAKER (H. J. Massingham) ... sini 


INDIA’S 


HE most pregnant commeut on India’s rejection of the British 
plan for Indian self-government comes from Indians them- 
selves. Mr. Rajagopalachari, a moderate among Congress leaders, 
declares that the recent discussions failed not on the question of 
defence but on the Congress demand, radically opposed to the whole 
essence of the British plan, that a completely independent Indian 
Government should be set up not after the war, but now. “On this 
single issue,” says Mr. Rajagopalachari, “the negotiations finally 
broke down.” On that hear Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League. “The Congress Party’s aim,” he declared on the same day, 
“appeared to be to set up an irremovable Cabinet responsible to 
nobody but the majority. Such a Cabinet would be a Fascist Grand 
Council. The Congress Party’s proposals for an interim Government 
short-circuited all the paramount issues, and if they were accepted 
they would sound the death-knell of the Moslems of India.” That 
declaration represents the situation as seen from the Moslem stand- 
point, but it is a true picture as seen from any standpoint. It 
states the facts as they are, almost precisely as Sir Stafford Cripps 
stated them in his broadcast to the Indian people on Saturday. The 
idea, the Lord Privy Seal observed, of a Cabinet responsible to 
nobody, irremovable by anybody, with its majority in a position to 
dominate large minorities, had only emerged at the last moment ; to 
adopt it would be a breach of all the pledges the British Government 
had repeatedly given to the minorities. 

The difference between the Congress Party and the War Cabinet— 
for though the Moslem League also rejected the plan, it would hardly 
have been likely to do that if Congress accepted it—must be neither 
exaggerated nor underestimated. In one sense it is vital and funda- 
mental. The British Government offered India complete self- 
government, coupled with the right of secession, under a constitution 
of its own framing—after the war. An immediate change to self- 
government, with the enemy actually bombarding India’s was 
dismissed in advance as impossible. Yet it is precisely this that 
Congress claims, and on this it has chosen to break. With all 
eternity, except for the remaining months or years of war, to enjoy 
independence in, Congress prefers to sacrifice all hope of an agreed 
settlement rather than refrain from grasping at independence here 
and now. What it demands, moreover, is not democracy but 
oligarchy. Self-government after the war would rest on an agreed 
constitution, and the Executive would presumably be responsible to 
some elected assembly. Congress seeks to dispense with both those 
formalities, and subject India to an irresponsible Cabinet in which 
it would have much the largest party-representation. Such a 
development is impossible, and in displaying so conspicuous a lack 
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of realism the Working Committee of Congress has gone far to 
justify doubts regarding its capacity for taking its share in the 
business of government. That is an unhappy conclusion, but it is not 
easily avoided. However, Japan will give India a good deal to think 
of for some time besides constitutions, and no fault can be found with 
Mr. Nehru’s appeal to his countrymen for national resistance. When 
that has been successful the question of India’s future can be taken 
up again in an atmosphere clarified by the union of Britons and of 
Indians of all faiths and parties in a common ordeal. Hopes of 
agreed progress have been disappointed ; but at least there is no 
retrogression. Indians must now concert a plan among themselves. 
They can hardly expect the British Government to continue sub- 
mitting successive sets of proposals for their approval. 


Slave France and Free France 


Short of a serious disaster on some war-front, the return of M. 
Pierre Laval to power in Vichy France is about as bad news as 
could come to hand. The triumph of that despicable and perfidious 
politician is apparently complete. Pétain remains the figure-head at 
Vichy, but effective power is to vest in Laval. Darlan ceases to be 
Vice-President of the Council and becomes Commander of the Land, 
Sea and Air Forces, but his authority over the fleet is apparently 
to be shared with a pro-German Minister of the Navy in the 
Cabinet. The change is due undisguisedly to imperious German 
pressure. The alternative to submission would have been the 
occupation by the Germans of the whole of France, and though that 
would have had the advantage, from the Allies’ standpoint, of strain- 
ing German military resources to the limit, the Vichy Ministers 
could hardly be expected to find that argument decisive. To the 
question what the consequences of the changes will be, answers are 
likely to be quickly forthcoming. That the Riom trial, which took 
a course so contrary to German desires, is to be abandoned is a 
small matter. The danger that Laval may comply with all German 
demands, in the matter, for example, of the use of ports and railways 
in Unoccupied France and North Africa, to say nothing of the 
surrender of units of the French fleet, is very real. The new Vichy 
leader’s policy of co-operation with Germany makes his professed 
desire of co-operation with the United States derisive. In America 
there is strong pressure for a complete breach with Vichy and official 
recognition ‘of the de Gaullist movement. There is much to be 
said for that, but the latter move could only be made in conjunction 
with the British Government, particularly since the de Gaullist 
movement has its seat in London, and it involves important questions. 
General de Gaulle performed an indispensable service in raising the 
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standard of Free France when the old France fell in 1940, and his 
personality has been an invaluable rallying-point. But if there is to 
be recognition of the de Gaullist movement, the movement must 
be duly organised, and as impressively as possible. No single indi- 
vidual can be so recognised, only a properly constituted and con- 
tinuing organisation. This concerns all Free Frenchmen in Britain, 
whatever their personal preconceptions, and it is a matter of 
considerable urgency. 


A Combined General Staff 


The article which Sir Edward Grigg contributed to The Times 
last Saturday, and the Lords’ debate on the subject on 
Wednesday, have directed attention to the urgent need for a 
unified strategy, for a central planning of the war in such a way 
as to use land, sea and air forces as if they were three arms of 
a single service. The general public has been deeply disturbed 
by constant repetitions of the same mistake—failure to make 
adequate provision of air support for land and sea operations— 
and when the same mistake is made often it is reasonable to assume 
a defect in planning. Sir Edward Grigg is convinced that a 
committee in which the Chiefs of Staff sit together is not enough ; 
each is likely to have his own preoccupations, and to approach 
problems from a single-service point of view. He urges the case 
for appointing a non-Ministerial Chief to preside over the com- 
bined General Staff, his task being to enyisage the use of the 
three services according to requirements in all operational plans, 
to take full account of production capacity, and submit plans to 
the War Cabinet. At present there is always the danger that 
strategists should be thinking along three different lines, or, as Lord 
Hankey puts it, that the Chiefs of Staff should tend to “stitch 
together” the plans of each fighting service instead of focussing 
all in a single war plan. He recalls Mr. Lloyd George’s saying: 
“ Stitching is not strategy.” We ought to have a thinking depart- 
ment which is free from political responsibilities on the one hand, 
and on the other not tied up with any single-service point of view. 
What is needed is one man with a forceful mind and a broad 
knowledge of modern war who wil! ensure that all the problems 
of the war are faced as a single whole, subject, of course, to the 
ultimate decision of the War Cabinet. 


Honours and Merit 

In an interesting letter in another column, Sir Robert Greig (whose 
own knighthood was awarded to him as a distinguished civil] servant) 
puts strongly the case for the abolition of all titles. That can be 
advocated quite reasonably ; the United States exists tolerably well 
without formal titles except the political “Hon.” (though it derives 
considerable satisfaction from a multiplicity of Colonels and Judges). 
However that may be, a sufficient initial instalment of reform would 
be the substitution of life-peerages for hereditary titles. Reasons 
for elevation to the peerage may be good or bad, but no sound 
argument at all can be advanced for the succession of the new- 
fledged peer’s (possibly unborn) eldest son to the title and a seat 
in the House of Lords. It may be objected that that applies equally 
to succession to the Throne. For various reasons it does not. More- 
over, there is no better alternative to the existing-system available 
in this case ; in the casz of the peerage there is. Let Mr. Churchill 
have the courage to innovate, and advise the King to create some life- 
peers—like the Law Lords, who are in the Upper House for good 
business reasons. 


Post-war Education 

Addressing the National Union of Teachers last week, the President 
of the Board of Education rightly emphasised the need for making 
plans now for the progressive reorganisation of the educational 
system after the war. The system was ripe for reform before the 
war began, and but for that unforeseen interruption the last two 
years would surely have seen advances which have perforce been 
postponed. When peace comes it will be necessary both to make 
up the arrears and to accelerate the pace in accordance with the 
heightened expectation of democratic reform. Mr. Butler spoke of 
the establishment of a national minimum standard of education for 
all children of compulsory schoo] age—a standard which should not 
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exclude diversity of instruction according to the “ talents ” of different 
children. In the first place, there must be a levelling-up in the 
treatment of children in elementary schools up to the age of 11~ 
good buildings, better equipment, smaller classes—and Mr. Butler 
looks forward to a closer assimilation of the non-provided to the 
provided schools and “a form of Christian teaching universally 
agreed upon.” It has been promised that the raising of the school 
age to at least 15 is to take place soon after the war; but children 
over 11 will not all go the same way for their subsequent education, 
They should be allotted to various schools on principles of selection 
not based severely on examinations alone. Mr. Butler suggests that 
a child over 11 might go to a senior or a modern school or a 
secondary or a technical school, or perhaps to a boarding-school, 
according to his or her talents; but he appears to recognise that 
those who are to be taught with a view to occupation in industry 
should be brought under the influence of general education. It wil 
not be overlooked that before any expansion can be serviceable the 
schools must be ready, and the teachers. 


Controlled Industry After the War 

There is a clearness of vision in Mr. Samuzl Courtauld’s contri- 
bution to the latest number of the Economic Journal which we 
should like to think was shared by all leaders of industry in this 
country. Mr. Courtauld frankly faces the fact that industrial pro- 
duction cannot go back to the position it was in before the war— 
“Government control has come to stay.” Nothing less than the 
Government is capable of planning industry on a nation-wide scale ; 
he recognises that even if private business were capable of such 
planning, no Government could tolerate the existence of a completely 
independent power with a radius of action as wide as its own. 
In his opinion, some middle way has to be found between pure 
individualism and pure Socialism. If the men in possession do 
not adapt themselves the alternative is a complete Socialist revolu- 
ton. Though he is no believer in bureaucracy and Treasury 
obstruction in business finance, he insists that, since production is 
the most vital activity of the nation, the Government in peace as 
in war will have to control industry, and sometimes even issue 
direct orders to enable national production to conform to a nation- 
wide plan. He is surely right in insisting that special attention will 
have to be given to the reduction of distribution costs. The wide 
difference between costs of production and costs to the consumer, 
and the undue profits made by middlemen, have been a fruitful 
cause of discontent in the past. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that at the end of the war it would be a disaster if controls were 
suddenly lifted, and the whole economic system were allowed to 
slip back into indiscriminate competition before planned reorganisa- 
tion had time to come into effect. 


The Crown and Compensation 

The statement by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords 
regarding the Government’s responsibility for loss caused to civilians 
through accidents in which Government vehicles are involved is 
welcome. It is no undue disparagement of Army driving to observe 
that such cases have in recent years been numerous. Theoretically 
the Crown can repudiate all responsibility, and Lord Cecil, who 
raised the question, moved that in future it should be put in the 
same position as any private employer. Objecting that this would 
involve legislation which it would be inconvenient to initiate in 
war-time, Lord Simon gave an undertaking which may be accepted 
as covering the ground reasonably. Responsibility is in practice 
admitted if the driver involved was clearly on official duty at the 
time of the accident. On the other hand, if a driver has taken out 
an official vehicle for his private purposes the responsibility admit- 
tedly falls on him personally and no one else. Where difficulty arises 
is in cases where there is doubt whether the purposes for which the 
car is being used can properly be called official or not. The service 
department, as employer, ought not to be able to say the decisive 
word regarding that. Lord Simon now offers a simple but satis- 
factory procedure, the decision on this plain question of fact being 
referred to “an independent persoa of adequate legal attainments” 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. This should meet the need 
completely. 
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A REALISTIC BUDGET 


O'a country now accustomed to the conception of “ total” 
T war it needs no explaining that finance occupies a key position 
on the main front. It is both a sign and a determinant of the use 
of our national resources, and the magnitude and the soundness 
of its operations tend to show to what extent the whole nation 
js stretched and efficiently stretched for war. In the impressive 
statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech on Tuesday he had to ask the House of Commons to face 
a total expenditure in the coming year of £5,286,000,000, a figure 
which does not take into account the value of the goods we are 
receiving under Lend-lease arrangements; but by deducting 
foreign disinvestments for meeting expenditure abroad he was 
able to reduce the total to £4,500,000,000 as the estimated 
expenditure requiring domestic financing. By some means this 
colossal sum has to be provided without leaving a gap which, if 
too broad, would lead inevitably to severe inflation. Sir Kingsley 
Wood this year sees his way to closing the gap completely. He 
expects to achieve this by increased taxation amounting to about 
{150,000,000, raising the total estimated tax revenue to 
{2,400,000,000, and by voluntary savings, which should provide 
the balance. 

These calculations will only be effective if the total revenue is 
in a certain proportion to the total national income. It is the 
function of war finance to co-operate with other Government 
controls and so direct national expenditure that the right 
proportion goes into the war effort and a strictly limited amount 
into personal consumption or attempted consumption. Rationing, 
price controls, limitations of supplies and concentration of indus- 
tries are among the means which prevent the excessive diversion 
of goods to private consumption. Lending to the State is a 
voluntary contribution to the same end. The rest must be done 
by applying the screw in the form of taxation. Income may be 
taken away by direct taxation, and wherever there is a tendency 
to apply what remains of income to inessential personal expendi- 
ture, that too can be cut down ad libicum by indirect taxation. 
The Chancellor has realised that it is within his power to check 
inessential expenditure just so tar as he desires by taking away 
as much of it as is necessary by taxes on consumption. 

That is why the increases of tax in this year’s Budget rightly 
take the form of indirect taxation. There is not much more that 
could have been got by the direct method. Surtax already takes 
its heavy toll of the rich, and the fact has to be faced that most 
of the national income is earned by the comparatively poor— 
incomes below {500 account for 85 per cent. of the aggregate 
personal incomes of the country. The comparatively poor, there- 
fore, must bear a large share of the burden, but it would be 
clearly unjust to attempt to raise more from them by added 
income tax. There was no alternative, therefore, but to increase 
indirect taxes, and the obviously right course was to look round 
for luxury articles which are in great demand and seem likely 
still to be bought whatever their price. 

This was the course which Sir Kingsley Wood was obviously 
likely to adopt. Most people had already foreseen that he would 
choose tobacco, beer and spirits: for in spite of the fact that 
they were already taxed beyond anything that would once have 
been deemed possible the demand continued greatly to exceed 
the supply. Tobacco is difficult to get not because there is little 
of it but because the demand is so great, and such a situation 
offers a golden opportunity to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The duty on wines is also to be raised, not because much revenue 
today can be derived from this source, but because they could 
not be exempted when other alcoholic drinks were taxed. The 


big increase in the entertainments tax (not applicable to the 
cheapest seats at cinemas) is not so much to be regretted as it. 
would be at any other time because even the working-classes 
evidently have money to spend in this way, and it is axiomatic 
that they too must contribute. The decision to double the 
purchase tax on a large number of luxury goods was exactly in 
accord with the main principles adopted. The object of the 
Budget is not only to raise revenue, but also, as part of a process 
which is one and indivisible, to divert expenditure from personal 
consumption to the purposes of the State. 

Sir Kingsley Wood has not neglected to deal with certain griev- 
ances which have been much in the public mind. His comments 
against the argument for the separate assessment of the incomes of 
married men and women are not convincing, but it may be agreed 
that it might have been difficult to introduce this long-overdue re- 
form in a war-time Budget. But he goes far to meet the grievance, 
acutely felt at a time when so many women are fully engaged in 
war-work and earning incomes of their own, by increasing the 
maximum additional personal allowance on a wife’s earned income 
from £45 to £80. He has also taken measures to lessen the 
grievance arising from the present method of deducting income 
tax from wage-earners. He does not claim to have completely 
solved this problem, but hardship will be averted by the adjust- 
ments to meet the case of workers in seasonal occupations, and 
by raising the minimum wages from which deductions may be 
made to £2 a week for a single man, £3 for a married man, and 
£4 or £5 for men with one or two children. The aim of the 
new plan is to level out weekly payments over the whole year 
and to prevent deductions in weeks when workers are in receipt 
of small wages. Turning to the opposite end of the scale, the 
Chancellor aims at removing some of the anxieties of those who 
are disturbed about the incidence of Excess Profits Tax by 
promising that the post-war credit would be made a statutory 
right. This will do something to reassure those who were con- 
cerned about provision for post-war reconstruction, but leaves 
many anomalies untouched. 

The Budget has met with general approval, and deserves it 
because it rests on principles which are now generally accepted— 
principles which govern the whole conduct of the war, demanding 
control, sacrifice, discipline and the concentration of the maximum 
effort on a single end. The policy that has been pursued, though 
unaccompanied by an adequate system of wage-fixing matched to 
price-fixing, has prevented a heavy rise in the cost of living and 
disastrous fluctuations in prices. The budgetary situation is 
sound—far sounder than im the last war. But it would be well 
that at this stage everyone should realise that a time will come 
when our financial and general economic system will be subjected 
to a test not less severe than that of war-time—the period imme- 
diately following the war. It was most important that Sir Kingsley 
Wood should raise this point, and he did not neglect to do so. 
Anyone who imagines that when the war is over we can quickly 
return to the conditions of the pre-war pericd is living in a fool’s 
paradise. Much invaluable experience has been gained during 
this war from which the fullest advantage must be derived. Sir 
Kingsley Wood insisted that in the period when it will be a 
primary objective to expand international trade it will be essential 
to regulate the pent-up demand and to take steps to prevent what 
happened after the last war—an inflationary boom. The financial 
and economic controls which have served the war effort will be 
needed at the conclusion of hostilities not less than now. The 
controls, doubtless, should not then be directed in the same way 
as now, for the plans that will then be necessary will aim at 
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increased production for consumption and the better and increased 
distribution of the goods that our own people and the people of 
other countries will need. But a plan international in its scope 
there must be, and that presupposes large measures of control, 
which, though in many spheres they may be_ progressively 
diminished, in others may have to be fully maintained. It is well 
that the country should realise in advance that in the financial and 
economic spheres there can be no return to the whole doctrine of 
laissez-faire. It is reassuring to know that Sir Kingsley Wood 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is stated that Sir Horace Wilson will shortly be retiring from his 

position as Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, which carries 
with it the titular post of Head of the Civil*Service. Whether that 
is so or not—Sir Horace, it is true, reaches the retiring age of 60 in 
August, but the normal practice in such matters is often varied 
in war-time—the statement is useful as drawing attention to the 
whole question of the headship of the Civil Service. Sir Warren 
Fisher, Sir Horace Wilson’s predecessor, was, I believe, the first 
holder of that title, which was not conferred on him (by Mr. Baldwin) 
till he had been Permanent Secretary of the Treasury for some 
years. The question, and it is highly important, is whether, now 
that the Civil Service has grown to such dimensions even in peace- 
time, the great power wielded by the Head of the Civil Service 
cught to be in the hands of any civil servant at all, however 
eminent. Those powers include the nomination of civil servants for 
honours, a good deal of influence over promotions in the Service, 
and the right of veto on appointments to the staffs of particular 
departments. Sharp complaints have been made of the way in which 
the present and past Heads of the Civil Service have used their 
authority at different times. One result of the power they enjoy is 
that a civil servant with any concern about his own future tends to 
be always working with one eye on his own Minister and the other 
on the Head of the Service—by no means a happy arrangement. 
There are strong reasons for urging that most of the powers now 
enjoyed by the Head of the Civil Service should be put in the hands 
of a Minister who can be questioned in Parliament as a civil servant 


cannot. 


* * * * 


Dr. Julian Huxley, after waiting in America seven weeks for a 
seat on a Clipper (can Britain and America, with a joint aeroplane- 
Output more than twice Germany’s, not produce enough Clippers for 
a proper transatlantic service?) has got home in time for the annual 
meeting of the Zoological Society, at which his position as secretary 
of the Society will be decided. Actually, the issue has been con- 
siderably widened. The Council having announced—with, so far 
as I know, no reasons given—that Dr. Huxley’s services were to be 
dispensed with, a section of very differently-minded Fellows of the 
Society has launched a movement designed tw replace the existing 
officers and council by a more progressive panel, which will certainly 
not be unappreciative of Dr. Huxley’s distinguished services. The 
fact is that most people would be hard put to it to give the name 
of a single officer of the Society except the secretary’s own ; that all 
the world knows. Between keeping the council and losing the 
secretary on the one hand and changing the council and keeping 
the secretary there seems little enough room for hesitation. Inci- 
dentally, it will be an immense gain to have Dr. Huxley back in 
the Brains Trust after his long absence. 


* * . * 


Having commented some months ago on the amount of time 
expended collectively by persons who assemble in large numbers to 
listen to miscellaneous oratory at public luncheons, I am glad to 
see that the Government is officially deprecating the practice. If 
600 people devote 2} hours—a moderate estimate—to the process 
of getting there, coping with a more substantial and more expensive 
meal than they would be likely to have otherwise, and getting back 
to their office again, the aggrégate loss in output each time is 
considerable. When many of those present are high Government 
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is not leaving the future direction of finance to improvisation 
when the war is over, and realises that in this sphere as in others 
the fullest preliminary investigation is essential. He is already 
pursuing his inquiries with his colleagues in other departments, 
and seeking advice outside Government circles from experts in the 
sphere of finance, industry, shipping and labour. Finance holds 
key position in national policy, and must play its full part jp 
schemes of national reconstruction. The schemes are already 
being discussed, and rightly. So must their financial aspect be 


officials, attending out of respect to some distinguished guest, the 
thing is really serious. There is no time for such diversions in 
these days. 

_ * 


* * 


English culture is being administered to Greece through rather 
surprising agencies. I take this paragraph from an unofficial British 
Council survey of English reading in South Eastern Europe: 

A generally unrealised fact is that in Greece the four by far 
most widely read English writers of fiction are Oscar Wilde, 
Edgar Wallace, Elinor Glyn and Florence Barclay. Easily 
available in cheap English and cheaper Greek and French 
editions, they permeate to every home where books are read, 
and where, in more cases than not (particularly the last three), 
they represent between them not only English literature, but, 
to a large extent, England. 


There'll always be an England, but not necessarily the England 
of The Four Just Men and Five Nights, The Picture of Dorian Gray 
and The Rosary. I trust the descendants of Aeschylus and 
Thucydides may realise that this is not the only England even today, 

7 * 


* * 


A friend of mine sent a friend of mine to prison on Tuesday—a 
rather untoward state of affairs. The first friend is a Bow Street 
magistrate, the second (more accurately an acquaintance) Mr. —, but 
why immortalise his name in this connexion?—the well-known 
second-hand bookseller, who has bought a lot of books from me 
for good money in his time. Now he will buy no more for twelve 
months. He had been buying too many from the employees of 
certain publishers, well knowing them not to have been honestly 
come by. Such practices are no doubt to be deprecated, 
but—immoral though the sentiment is—I wish he had managed 


not to be found out. 
* 


“Qui S’Excuse .. .” 


Professor Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent Italian historian, who is 
at present living in Switzerland, was surprised to get a letter recently 
from a firm of publishers in Paris suggesting a new edition of his 
great work The Greatness and Decline of Rome—subject to certain 
small changes required by the German Censor. He asked what they 
were. Simply that when he spoke of attacks on Rome by barbarians 


* * * 


he should substitute “by Germans.” He made no objection. The 
emendation, indeed, rather appealed to him. 
* * oa 
So minorities in Britain are oppressed after all. Two Welsh 


farmers, it appears, cited recently before a court of summary 
jurisdiction in Carmarthenshire for non-compliance with cultivation 
orders, were not only fined for the offence but required to pay the 
fees of an interpreter, necessary because they could not speak English. 
Welsh M.P.s are being mobilised to protest against the imposition. 
How many monoglot Welshmen are there, I wonder. 

* * 


* * 


The old lady who had been blitzed applied urgently to the 
relevant local authority for a bedstead. She was sympathetically 
received and assured that the committee would grant her one in 
due course. “But I want it now,” she protested. “I’ve got nothing 
to sleep on.” “ That’s quite all right,” came the emollient assurance. 
“The committee will make its grant retrospective.” JANUS. 
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T would be insincere to pretend that any explanation of the 
sinking of the cruisers ‘ Dorsetshire’ and ‘ Cornwall’ and the 
gircraft-carrier ‘Hermes’ has yet appeared which will satisfy one’s 
misgivings. The incident bears too close a likeness to the sinking 
of the battleship ‘Prince of Wales’ and the _ battle-cruiser 
‘Repulse’ not to make one wonder whether we have yet taken 
the measure of a menace that begins to look entirely new. All of 
these valuable ships appear to have been sunk within a few minutes’ 
fying-range of fighter aircraft; and yet four months have passed 
since that conjunction of conditions was first encountered so disas- 
trrously. At the outset it must be recognised that the sinkings off 
Colombo took place under circumstances not gravely different from 
those which naval vessels in the Mediterranean have experienced 
without the same disastrous results. The Luftwaffe can hardly be 
suspected of any excessive delicacy towards our warships ; and yet 
in the Sicilian Channel they did not convince naval men that the 
threat which first saw the light in the days of the Abyssinian trouble 
was much more substantial than a bogy. 

The first question that arises is whether the Japanese are using 
some new technique or striking with added vigour. It appears to 
be established that the dive-bombing which sent the ships to the 
bottom off Ceylon was no more than a slight adaptation to the given 
circumstances of a familiar practice. The Japanese seem to show 
an unusual contempt for peril; but, if that suggestion is to be 
accepted as adequate, it merely serves to emphasise the real danger 
of aircraft when used against warships. This conclusion would, of 
course, be welcomed by one school of naval thinkers ; but it must 
be admitted that to accept it would entail the wrapping up of naval 
vessels in cotton wool, since the Japanese have shown no tendency 
so far to engage their ships. While they can destroy ours with air- 
craft why should they? 

Sea power is the foundation upon which the Allied hope of 
victory rests. Indeed our very existence depends upon it; and, 
limited already by the loss of bases, it now appears to be placed in 
a Strait-jacket by the aeroplane. A strong Japanese naval squadron 
is established in the Indian Ocean. The Allies in Burma are 
gradually being driven away from the Indian frontier. What are 
the immediate designs of the Japanese command now we can only 
guess; but it appears that we must include the possibility of an 
attack on Ceylon with or without an assault on India. Since the 
commander-in-chief has taken the risk of moving so strong a battle- 
squadron so far from the Japanese islands he must be taken to have 
every intention of using it. The risk may prove ill-judged, since 
the American fleet will certainly seize any opportunity of attack ; 
but that must be left for the future to disclose. 

What is of fundamental importance to us is to recognise that the 
only way by which the Indian Ocean can be cleared, the only way 
in which Ceylon can be safeguarded and the communications with 
Africa kept open, is naval action. This, as we have unfortunately 
discovered, entails the risk of meeting not so much the Japanese 
warships as their aircraft. The squadron in the Indian Ocean has 
five aircraft-carriers ; and it can hardly be doubted that the sub- 
stantial losses their aircraft have suffered will be promptly made 
good. They can be trusted to have solved the problem of mobility ; 
and they seem to be able to assimilate the casualties which we have 
so far been able to inflict upon them. We know that the British 
navy is not particularly rich in aircraft-carriers. There has always 
been a difference among military students as to their use; and we 
stand midway between the Italians, who hold them in contempt, 
and the Japanese who have built many, both large and small. 
Many people will agree that this seems to have been an entirely 
sensible development ; but it has to be recognised that this reflection 
will not help us. There are others who tend to trace the whole 
trouble to the failure to provide-a Combined General Staff ; but if 
this would provide many advantages, at the expense of an elabora- 
tion that might produce confusion, it would still not entirely meet 
the case. Lord Swinton, in suggesting that “the Great General Staff 
must be the Chiefs of Staff in their corporate capacity,” appears to 
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AIRCRAFT IN BATTLE 


By STRATEGICUS 


disagree with the proposal put forward by Sir Edward Grigg in The 
Times. But there are aspects of operations which they could only 
cover if they had other members added to their committee or had 
the power to co-opt members for specific questions. | Some such 
scheme might very well be turned into a practicable organisation 
which would be of real assistance in the future. 

But to suggest that it would have protected us against the defeats 
of Greece, Crete and Malaya, or even the sinkings off Colombo, 
seems mere wishful thinking. I cannot see how the conclusion can 
be avoided that the use and limits of aircraft have not as yet been 
assimilated. The independent strategic use of aircraft is one matter 
and the use in battle a wholly different question ; but on neither is 
there any body of doctrine which is entirely reliable and would be 
accepted by expert opinion. Take for instance the simple question of 
General Douhet’s plan to put an opponent out of action. Although 
it was well known to everyone interested in military affairs it was 
tried at Pearl Harbour with great success. That may seem suffi- 
ciently odd ; but now it is learned that it was successfully carried out 
in Luzon, and if one can understand some slackness at the distance 
of Pearl Harbour it is difficult indeed to explain the case of Luzon, 
which is on Japan’s doorstep. 

Merely to raise the question of the dive-bomber is normally to 
stir men to fury. In this country it is held that men on organised 
positions need not fear the dive-bomber. Indeed, most airmen argue 
it away to their entire satisfaction ; and it has to be admitted that 
steady troops can usually cope with it. A number of people who 
give it a higher value are found to be justifying it by arguments that 
in the end reduce it to a threat to morale. Let it be admitted that 
this is a vexed question. What cannot be ignored is the plain fact 
that battles on land or sea are no longer conceivable without thé use 
of aircraft ; but, if the military student cannot ignore this conclusion, 
the practical application is certainly in abeyance. How would a 
Combined General Staff change that situation? It is incredible that 
the Chiefs of Staff do not recognise the situation. The mere fact 
that the Army and Navy periodically wish to apply Solomon’s judge- 
ment to the Royal Air Force proves beyond a doubt that they are 
fully aware of the essential importance of aircraft in battle. If the 
Chiefs of Staff have not been able to change the conditions in 
Malaya, in Burma and off Ceylon either they were beyond control or 
the evil lies deeper. 

There is in existence a body designed to secure co-operation 
between the Royal Air Force and the Army. That it can on occasion 
work admirably has been demonstrated in Libya; but perfect co- 
operation has obtained only there. It seems that the difficulty lies 
not in the ease and perfection of co-operation so much as in the 
fact that none of the services is yet really “ air-minded ”—to use a 
hackneyed but indispensable term. The airmen generally appear to 
restrict their views of aircraft to strategic, independent use and make 
for it claims that hardly appear to be borne out by the facts. They 
do not recognise the moral effect in battle at all ; and they have given 
little thought to the completely vital part it may play in close and 
direct support. This aspect of its use has not been completely 
thought out ; and the war will probably be over before there is any 
developed doctrine about it. 

But there is sufficient general agreement to make the Army and 
Navy anxious to secure more control of the aircraft they use, though 
it is possible to doubt whether the Navy have taken the foundling 
to their hearts sufficiently to develop their own types with vision. 
But if the question is fairly faced its real difficulties begin to emerge. 
In actual operations overseas there have been commanding-in-chief 
a general, an admiral and an air-marshal, all distinguished men ; and 
under all three the lack of air support has arisen. If this were merely 
a matter of a shortage of-aircraft such that it was impossible to 
allocate the necessary number to each sector, we might then discuss 
the question of whether the distribution was wrong. It may have 
been in some cases and to some extent in all cases ; but it is still 
no adequate explanation of the actual facts. 


Have we never lost aeroplanes on the ground? Have we given 
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sufficient thought to the siting and protection of aerodromes? 
Neither of these questions can be answered satisfactorily ; and they 
appear to throw one back to the conclusion that aircraft have not yet 
secured the place they deserve in the outlook of all fighting men. 
There is one other matter that may derive from the same defect or 
from some deeper seated attitude. How can one explain the fact that 
Admiral Phillips was inshore off Malaya when he was sighted by 
enemy aeroplanes and yet no one thought to despatch fighters to his 
assistance? The earlier information that he could not have air 
support applied to the Gulf of Siam ; but he was apparently moving 
away from the Kuantan district when he was spotted by the 
Japanese. There seems to be some tough bulkhead between the 
services that only a deep appreciation of the critical nature of our 
position will remove. The Commando spirit should permeate the 
armed forces from top to bottom. 


THE WAR AT SEA 


By A NAVAL CORRESPONDENT 


FTER two and a-half years of intensive sea warfare, a fresh 

area of conflict has opened in the Indian Ocean. So far as 
can be ascertained, the Japanese fleet which has recently been 
operating off Ceylon, includes at least three battleships, four or five 
aircraft-carriers, and a considerable number of cruisers and 
destroyers. From the scale of the air attacks upon Colombo and 
Trincomali, it had been apparent that several aircraft-carriers must 
be somewhere in the offing, and that such valuable vessels were 
unlikely to be risked so far from their bases without a strong 
escort. By the appointment to the command of the Eastern Fleet of 
Admiral Sir James Somerville, a flag officer with a fine fighting 
record, evidence is afforded that control of the Indian Ocean will 
not be allowed to pass into enemy hands without a struggle. Sir 
James is no stranger to the station, having been Commander-in- 
Chief, East Indies, in 1938-39. A few months before war began 
he was invalided home, and placed on the retired list on grounds 
of ill-health ; but the vigour which he has shown in the Western 
Mediterranean command during 1940-41 suggests that in retiring 
him the authorities were a little hasty. 

Fortunately, he has had considerable experience in repelling air 
attacks, such as the very determined one made on a convoy he was 
escorting through the Sicilian Channel in January of last year. 
Though German dive-bombers succeeded in setting H.M.S. 
* Southampton’ on fire, and she had to be abandoned and sunk, the 
convoy was conducted safely to its destination. In other attacks 
of this kind the enemy’s success has been insignificant ; though it 
must be borne in mind that on every occasion the British force 
had the advantage of air support. Having regard to the untimely 
fate of H.M.S. ‘Prince of Wales’ and H.M.S. ‘Repulse’ last 
December, when wave after wave of Japanese torpedo-bombers came 
over and at last succeeded in penetrating their defence, it would 
seem in the highest degree unlikely that our forces in the Indian 
Ocean will be left without the aid of aircraft-carriers. 

There is no doubt that, if the Royal Navy had been in posses- 
sion of, say, 20 modern aircraft-carriers, fully equipped, when this 
war began, we should now have advanced on the road to victory. 
It was striking forces of torpedo-bombers from the aircraft-carriers 
* Victorious’ and ‘ Ark Royal’ that halted the ‘ Bismarck,’ and so 
ensured her destruction. Again, in the Battle of Cape Matapan, 
a year ago, it was aircraft from H.M.S. ‘ Formidable’ that crippled 
the Italian battleship ‘ Vittorio Veneto’; it was this which led 
other enemy ships to come within range of our Mediterranean 
Fleet, which sank three heavy cruisers and two destroyers without 
loss to itself. In fact, the Air Arm has become an indispensable 
adjunct to a modern fleet, a fact of which the Japanese unfortu- 
nately seem only too well aware. Up to now they have used their 
naval aircraft with the utmost freedom, and generally with effect. 
At the same time they have husbanded their more important ships, 
realising doubtless that sooner or later they may be needed to face 
an attack from the United States Pacific Fleet. By now that 
fleet should have recovered from the shock of the Pearl Harbour 
disaster, and in strength it must be fully equal to any force the 
enemy can muster in the Western Pacific, 
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In spite of this the Japanese have taken the risk of sending a 
substantial proportion of their total strength 5,000 miles from home. 
It would seem as though, having occupied the strategic islands of 
Guam and Wake, and overrun the greater part of the Philippines, 
they felt themselves secure against attack in this region. Yet at the 
beginning of February the United States Navy carried out a well. 
conceived raid into Japanese waters in the Marshall Islands, not 
only sinking sundry small craft, supply ships, &c., but doing con. 
siderable damage to shore establishments of a military character. 
Very little resistance appears to have been encountered, and this 
came chiefly from aircraft, a number of which were destroyed, 

Presumably this operation was of an exploratory character, but 
there appears to be no reason why it should stop there. In due 
course it should be possible to follow it by a more ambitious ex- 
pedition, in which seizure of enemy territory and the establishment 
of garrisons at strategic points would be amongst the objects in 
view. If Guam and Wake could be recovered, our Allies should 
be in a position to penetrate to a point where Japan itself might 
be threatened with attack. Of the effect that this would have 
upon the immensely long lines of communication with enemy ex- 
peditionary forces to the south and south-westward there can be 
little question. 

In the meantime, unfortunately, Japan has won great successes, 
Singapore, Surabaya and Rangoon have fallen in turn, and though 
the oilfields of the Dutch Indies are not yet in a condition to yield 
much fuel to the invaders, it may be regarded as a certainty that 
not a moment will be lost in restoring the shattered plant and re. 
opening the wells to a productive point. It has been estimated by 
experts that six months is the least time that such work is likely 
to occupy, During those six months it is the business of the 
Allies to strain every nerve to recover the initiative in the Far 
East, so that the resources which are temporarily lost to us may 
not be turned to account by our foes. Unfortunately, rubber planta- 
tions and tin-producing areas are not so easily laid waste as oilfields, 
and thus the Japanese are likely to gain much booty from Malaya 
and the Dutch Indies. 

In the Mediterranean our Fleet under Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, though hampered by the loss of Crete, has com- 
pletely overawed the Royal Italian Navy, whose strength is slowly 
ebbing. British submarines, aircraft, and light surface forces con- 
tinue to attack convoys proceeding to Libya, few of which get 
through without loss. Of the 19 modern cruisers with which Italy 
entered the war, no more thar nine are believed to survive. Although 
14 are supposed to be under construction, it is believed that shortage 
of material and labour difficulties have so far hindered their com- 
pletion. Nor is the position in capital ships much better. 

Of two new and four rebuilt battleships which existed in July, 
1940, five may still be in existence, after deducting the ‘ Conte di 
Cavour,’ torpedoed and reduced to a wreck at Taranto in Novem- 
ber of that year. ‘The Littorio,’ considerably damaged on the same 
occasion, reappeared in the Central Mediterranean quite recently, 
only to be torpedoed for the second time. Nothing is known of 
the state of her sister ship, the ‘ Vittorio Veneto,’ repeatedly tor- 
pedoed in the opening stages of the Battle of Cape Matapan, but 
it is doubtful if she is yet ready for sea. Two new battleships which 
were launched in November, 1939, and June, 1940, respectively, the 
‘Impero’ and ‘Roma,’ have never been seen at sea, and have 
probably still to be delivered. Of 130 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, it is suspected that about 50 per cent. have been accounted 
for ; while the ‘M.A.S.’ (motoscafi antisommergibili), of which s0 
much was heard before the war, have failed to achieve any success. 
Daring attempts were made to carry out torpedo attacks on ships 
in the harbours of Gibraltar and Malta, by means of tiny launches 
driven by an outboard motor. These little craft had a crew of one 
or two men, and a torpedo lashed alongside. Thanks to sound 
defensive arrangements, none of these attacks accomplished any- 
thing. They are almost the only instances on record of the Italian 
Navy exhibiting initiative. 

Italian aircraft have made many attacks on convoys passing 
through the Sicilian Channel, but except when stiffened by a 
contingent of the Luftwaffe, the results have been poor. Their best 
achievement to date has been to damage H.M.S. ‘Nelson’ by a 
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torpedo hit in the bow, last year. More trouble has been experi- 
enced from the U-boats which the Germans sent to the Mediter- 
ranean towards the end of last year. It was one of these submarines 
that succeeded in sinking H.M.S. ‘ Barham,’ but measures taken to 
deal with these pests are believed to be having a salutary effect. 
In the waters of Western Europe the escape of the battleships 
‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau’ from Brest to Germany by way of 
the Channel and North Sea may have seemed to be a score to 
the enemy ; but it should be noted that these ships are still under 
repair at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, where they are by no means 
such a menace as in a port whence egress to the Atlantic was easy. 

At Trondheim are the battleship ‘ Tirpitz,’ sister to the ill-fated 
‘Bismarck’; the pocket-battleship ‘Admiral Scheer’; and the 
heavy cruisers ‘Admiral Hipper’ and ‘ Prinz Eugen,’ the latter in a 
This leaves elsewhere (probably in German ports), 
the other pocket-battleship, the ‘Liitzow’; and the three light 
cruisers, the ‘ Leipzig,’ ‘ Niirnberg’ and ‘Emden.’ There is also 
the aircraft-carrier ‘Graf Zeppelin, supposed to have been com- 
pleted some time ago, though so far the enemy have made no use 
of her. Undoubtedly the concentration at Trondheim is partly due 
to a desire to interrupt the important convoys that are taking 
munitions to North Russia. An attempt to intercept one of these 
was defeated in March, with the sinking of at least one German 
destrover. In light craft Germany’s present strength is uncertain, 
but she may possess from 20 to 30 destrovers, 40 to 50 torpedo 
boats (mostly of about 600 tons), and a large but uncertain number 
of motor torpedo boats (the so-called E-boats, which the Germans 
themselves refer to as Schnellboote). 

How many submarines there are in the German navy no one 
can say, but a Swedish estimate places the total at about 300. This 
would accord well with the rate at which U-boats were built and 
lost in the last war. Though their depredations on this side of the 
Atlantic have been severely restricted, they have been very busy 
off the American coast for the last three or four months, and have 
sunk a great deal of valuable tonnage. It is to be hoped that 
Colonel Knox’s recent declaration that the menace would be over- 
come by May. will be justified by events. Though the British Navy 
is facing heavier odds all over the world than at any time in its 
history, its courage, determination and efficiency have never 
been higher. It is difficult to believe that these qualities will not 
ultimately open the path to victory. 


INDIA: LOSS AND GAIN 


By SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 

N an experience of nearly half a century I have not known the 

British people so intensely interested in the affairs of India. On 
all sides, and from all classes, I have been besieged by requests 
for information, for some guidance as to the possibility of harnessing 
to the great Indian contribution of men and material to the crusade 
the moral support of the leading political parties. This did not 
spring from Sir Stafford Cripps’ journey, though intensified by it ; 
it arose from appreciation of the gallantry of the Indian troops in 
the field and a sincere desire to see India a full and contented 
partner in the Commonwealth. Hopes ranged high when Sir Stafford 
accepted his courageous task ; the reaction may be disproportionate 
now he is on his way home without achieving success. It is essential 
to maintain a balance and see what has been accomplished, what 
left undone. 

What were the cardinal features of the plan offered to India? In 
some respects they were not new; it has for nearly two years been 
made crystal clear to us, though not perhaps to India, that the goal 
of our policy is full and equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 
The draft declaration made that plain beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In language reminiscent of the sonorous terms of the Statute 
of Westminster, it set forth that “The cbject is the creation of a 
new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated 
with the United Kingdom and the other Dominions by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them in every respect, in no 
way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.” 
Those who study the declaration carefully will remark two fresh 
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and statesmanlike features. The great Act of 1935 embodied the 
federal idea—the association of the Provinces and the Indian States 
under their hereditary rulers in a single federation. The Declaration 
used the term “ Union,” which is something more than a word ; it 
connotes the raising of these Provinces to the dignity of States, 
which in effect, with their separate languages and social and economic 
conditions, they are. Then it provided the means by which—failing 
the emergence of an acceptable alternative plan devised by Indians 
themselves—the Union might be constituted. The constituent body 
was to consist of an electoral college, chosen by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils on a system of proportional representation, after 
a new election following immediately on the termination of the war. 
This embraced two advantages ; it furnished the means of framing 
the new constitution without delay, from a primary electorate already 
constituted, through a secondary electorate—the members of the 
Councils—with a considerable experience of the working of repre- 
sentative institutions. 

Why was a plan so fair, embodying, as any dispassionate survey 
must admit, ninety per cent. of what political India has asked, not 
accepted? We may note in passing some of the undercurrents. 
With a strong desire for unity, it was natural that many looked with , 
unease at the option to accede to the Union or secede, and the 
possibility of establishing a second Union or Confederation of dis- 
sentient States. I think those fears were illusory ; the advantages of 
Union, under a workable constitution, must be so great that any 
Province would fear isolation. There was the maintenance of the 
India Office ; as soon as the Indian Dominion comes into being the 
India Office necessarily goes, such functions as it would discharge 
being transferred to the Dominions Secretary. The rock on which 
the discussions superficially split were defence and the shape of the 
Executive Body in India in the interim period. We can be frank 
on both. : 

It is right and proper that Indians should ask now, with Japan 
knocking at her gates, for a share in the defence of their own country. 
The difficulty in giving practical expression to it is of our own 
making ; we have treated defence as our peculiar preserve. If, when 
the military organisation was re-shaped after Lord Curzon’s con- 
troversy with Lord Kitchener, we had appointed a civilian Military 
Member of Council his functions as distinct from the Commander-in- 
Chief’s would have been ready for transfer to Indian hands. Although 
the scheme suggested by Sir Stafford looks cumbersome, it would 
have worked—if there had been the will to work it. Far deeper 
was the eleventh-hour demand that the executive authority should 
be forthwith transferred to a Cabinet of Indian leaders, untrammelled 
by any control of the Viceroy or the British Cabinet. Sir Stafford’s 
analysis of that proposal is conclusive ; it would vest sole authority 
in a nominated non-responsible, irremovable body, dominant over 
the minorities, and free to keep or break the pledges to which 
the British Government stands irrevocably committed. 

Were these the basic reasons for the rejection of the Declaration? 
I suggest not. Behind this facade lie deep-rooted forces—on the 
one hand the refusal of the Congress to compromise on any solution 
which does not leave it in entire command of the destinies of India, 
without qualification or reserve ; on the other, with the minorities, 
the tremendous but intangible influence of fear. The great body 
of Moslems, with the Scheduled Castes, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Sikhs, fear that their political, social and economic rights will 
be insecure under a government entirely dominated by Congress, or, 
in other words, caste Hindus. When we speak of minorities let us 
be clear what we mean. During the Second Round Table Conference 
figures were produced, and not challenged, showing that the 
“ minorities” represent fifty-two per cent. of the Indian people. 
Until there is some abatement of Congress pretensions, and a genuine 
appeasement of minority fears, no final settlement is possible. 

What of the future, immediate and long term? No wise man 
prognosticates in Indian affairs. My own belief is that the suspension 
of these discussions will not affect the war situation. India has 
raised a volunteer army of a million and a half of men, and recruits 
are offering at the rate of fifty thousand a month, This is a larger 
number than can be effectively officered and equipped. Indian 
factories are producing a vast volume of war material, supplemented 
and enlarged under the programme of the Allied Commission. This 
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has been done, and is being done, without the help of the political 
organisations ; it will be continued. The vibrant mind of political 
Hinduism was expressed in the clearest terms by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru when he said the duty of every Indian is to serve and defend 
India to the uttermost ; the Moslems and the Indian Princes have 
given their reply in great service to the war effort. Moreover, we 
must always remember that the administrative authority in India 
now vests in an Executive Council, with its strong statutory position, 
on which there is a majority of Indians drawn from the ablest men 
in public life. We are disappointed. We hoped for more. Dis- 
appointment should not blind us to gains. A British Minister, 
charged with full responsibility by the Cabinet, has freely discussed 
with Indian politicians and publicists the problems which beset her, 
without heat, often with understanding. I believe we have laid the 
foundations of the plan on which any durable structure must be 
reared. Above all, in relation to India, we have put ourselves right, 
right, particularly, with the American people. For the moment we 
can only ponder the path at our feet and look straight on. 


LIFE AMONG THE LIARS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OVELISTS are, it is well known, fantastic liars. Not for them 

to photograph life ; their function (it is all they can do, within 
the limits of their own more or less—too often less—illuminated 
intelligence, and the peculiar experience that circumstances and 
temper have enabled them partially to receive), is to set down odd 
fragments of their conclusions and observations, divesting them 
(often to their detriment) of that incoherence which would ieave 
them wild and raw, like a surrealist’s dream, putting them together 
into some kind of shape, usually a false shape, necessarily an in- 
complete shape, and adding a lick of varnish to give them a specious 
and misleading effect of reality. This done, they get them published 
and circulated among their contemporaries and (if they can manage 
it) among posterity to deceive and mislead for so long as any copies 
remain. When we read them and when anthologists delve into them, 
as Mr. Strong has so admirably done*, for samples to illustrate some 
aspect of life, we do well to remember that what we are looking at 
is not life but a selection from the dreams of imperfect and romantic 
observers, warped by the needs of their strange craft, which is con- 
cerned primarily to enthrall, and will stick at nothing so to do. 
This is all as it should be. We know about life already ; those 
who don’t won’t learn from fiction. If we want to know about the 
life of our ancestors, we turn to memoirs, letters, diaries ; to peruse 
these is to realise the gulf that separates truth from fiction, that 
charming, flaunting, extravagant cheat. What we do get from fiction 
is a light on the minds of its composers ; we learn the way in which 
they possibly looked at life, more probably saw fit, for inescapable 
reasons in themselves, or for more calculated causes derived from 
knowledge of their readers, to present it. 

Mr. Strong begins his anthology of English domestic life in 
fiction with an interview between Clarissa and her mamma, as related 
by that young lady in a letter. Mamma talks like this: 

“Why flutters my jewel so? .. . Oh my daughter! best beloved 
of my heart, lift up a face ever precious to me. Why these sobs? 
Is an apprehended duty so affecting a thing that before I can speak 

you can guess at what I have to say to you?” 
There is much evidence to support our belief that mid-eighteenth 
century letters, even from young ladies, were not actually at all 
like this, nor the conversation of mammas either. What we are 
getting, and get throughout this tale of persecuted innocence, is a 
revelation not of the life of the period, but of the sentimental, pious 
and tear-drenched mind of Samuel Richardson. Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollett and Goldsmith, who follow, are much nearer fact, of course, 
and the extracts here do give glimpses of behaviour at a play, at a 
christening, at Vauxhall, and at a fair, though no doubt unreliable 
because of the peculiar twists and preoccupations of their narrators’ 
minds, those very twists which make them lively reading. Then 
comes Evelina, with its sanctimonious modesty and snobbism ; and 
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Evelina is a good test, for we have also its author’s diary and letters, 
in which the smug, self-gratifying fancy of her novels is replaced 
by close (though still smug and self-gratifying) observation and 
record of persons and conversation ; there is a wide gulf between 
the two ; if the diaries show the life of the time, as they surely do, 
then the novels are about something else altogether, and that some- 
thing else is, it is to be feared, Miss Burney’s mind. 


Jane Austen, it must be admitted, is another matter; she was a 
realist, and behind the scintillations of her humour and irony actual 
domestic life is to be discerned, stylised, pointed and lit up, bur 
in essence truly drawn. Peacock, no; his mind took him blandly 
straying along paths altogether more agreeable than normal human 
life; which is merely to say that Peacock was an_ intellectual. 
Surtees, a wit, did the same thing, selecting other paths. No one 
would accuse either Bulwer Lytton or Disraeli of realism. Mrs, 
Gaskell was a realist ; though an apter piece than that about Miss 
Matty in the shop might perhaps have been chosen to show it; 
a passage, for instance, from: Wives and Daughters. On the other 
hand, her excursion into a Manchester slum convinces. Thackeray 
is a problem. So much rich detail of life, such well-drawn male 
characters, and whenever a female appears (yes, even Becky Sharp) 
she at once carries the scene out of life into the fiction of a Victorian 


gentleman’s mind. Who ever believed in Amelia or Helen 
Pendennis? Not, I have been firmly assured, our grandmothers, 


who found them not only insufferable but fantastic. “ My dear,” 
my grandmother used to tell my mother in her girlhood, “they 
are what a maa likes to think a woman should be.” Which disposed 
of them as ninnies in my mother’s mind, for Victorian young women 
had quite as much sense as we have. 

Dickens is also led wildly astray by his romanticising of young 
females and his partiality for virtue and for caricature. Trollope 
was much nearer the norm ; in fact, his domestic scenes are credible. 
The Brontés, being what they were, can have had no hope of 
objectivity or of getting outside their remarkable temperaments and 
angles of vision ; they were much too peculiar to be realists. George 
Eliot drew, out of her experience, the Tullivers and the Poysers, and 
we co believe in them; not, however, in the Casaubons and not 
really in Adam Bede. Coming to Charlotte Yonge, one feels let 
down by Mr. Strong. She has so many admirable domestic family 
scenes, both amusing and even convincing (her children are 
brilliantly and sharply characterised) ; but all we get here is Amy 
Edmonstone’s wedding, all piety and tears. If there had to be an 
uplift scene, I would rather have had Mr. Underwood, a curate of 
poor means dying of consumption, receiving the news of the birth 
of his thirteenth child, an idiot twin. “Ha! ” he ejaculated, “is it 
so? It is well”; then, after christening the idiot twin Theodore, 
Gift of God, he expired with a bright smile. But better would 
have been a family scene ; the Edmonstones playing paper games, 
the Mays at their dinner, the young Merryfields squabbling together ; 
these do read true. Meek littlh Amy Edmonstone was not really 
Miss Yonge’s characteristic heroine ; she preferred and understood 
better the eager bookworm with hoydenish proclivities—a type 
reputedly autobiographical. The almost incredible High Church 
piety that obtains among all her nice people can never have been 
widespread, but does appear to have flourished in pockets during 
the Tractarian period. 

Meredith and Hardy we may discard at once as iife-copiers ; both 
were incapable of being anything so meek. Wells, in the passage 
here chosen from Kipps, furbishes the domestic scene with wit and 
style, but does record it recognisably. 


We are now in our own day, and can check the novelists by 
memory. Miss E. M. Delafield, for instance, tells of a girl who 
(somewhere before the last war) was not encouraged to read the 
newspapers, and had been told it was bad manners to read a book 
unless her mother was doing so. There may, of course, have been 
such mothers ; there may be some now ; but those of us who can 
remember the period know that they were rare. Even Miss Yonge’s 
mid-Victorian girls read books in the room with their mothers 
otherwise employed ; and the Edwardian and early Georgian young 
woman went on pretty much, I think, as her daughters do today. 
All fictional manners should be checked by reference to living 
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memory, Or to letters and memoirs, such, for instance, as Gertrude 
Bell’s, Jane Carlyle’s, Henry Sidgwick’s, the Amberleys’, the Benson 
family’s, or those of one’s Own parents and grandparents. 

An ingenious reviewer of this book has suggested that life copies 
fiction, not fiction life. An intriguing thesis which might well be 
pursued. I am myself loath to jay the whole responsibility for 
human manners on beings already burdened with enough sins. But, 
if it be so, what remorse must fill the novelist contemplating 
humanity, what alarm the reader contemplating novels, present and 
future! And what a chance for the reformer! 


THE CHAIR-MAKER 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 

HAD not seen my chair-maker for two years. Along the lanes 
] on my way to him the hazels had shaken out a riot of flags. 
He received me as festively. He told me how worried he had 
been because he had not yet made me the yew armchair I had 
ordered. But there had been an accident, he had been run down 
by a car ; now, too, he was alone, his brother and his two appren- 
tices had gone to the war and nobody wanted any more those chairs 
he adapted from Hepplewhite, Sheraton and the old cabinet-makers’ 
designs. He was not making trumpery stuff (he would not know how 
to do that) but just ordinary wheel-backs and Windsors, and so he 
had got out of the way of making the great chairs, the real chairs, 
the seats from which sages and elders and philosophers might 
deliver wisdom, at once meditative and oracular. He sat in one of 
them himself, a Carolean yew-chair, made, he fancied, from a yew 
that had lived a thousand years. But he made just as good ones 
himself, sturdy enough to last a thousand years and with a touch of 
intricate splendour of pattern on the banister-splats. “It’s child’s 
play making these Windsors,” he said as we drank tea together, “ but 
in the old days I used to work on a chair till it was too dark to see, 
and then I’d bring the chair in with me and when I had lit the lamp 
just sit and look at it.” He loved it that it was his own, for its 
beautv and because his skill-hunger was satisfied by it. 

There had been a land-girl billeted on him, the daughter of a 
bank-manager, and he called her William because that was her 
favourite masculine name. There was something about the place 
(I could have told him that), and she had been infected with the 
desire to make good things. So on his fly-wheel lathe in the long 
low Carolean cow-shed next door, which I had never forgotten, she 
had turned egg-cup sets and shallow bowls out of oak. He showed 
me them, and the bowls could hardly be distinguished from those 
of elm made by George Lailey, of Bucklebury Common, the last of 
the traditional turners. She hated him looking on, and he would 
hear her turning from a distance and, when she stopped, he knew 
she was in a fix and off he would go and help her out. “ The 
daughter of a bank-manager! ” he said, and there was wonder and 
exhilaration in his voice. He was a happy man that day, he said, 
and he had been very worried about that yew-chair. 

After tea he took me to see some Carolean carving he had un- 
covered on the side of the open fireplace in the next room of the 
cottage, and in low relief on the cupboards for spices, salt and what- 
not. It was delicate and elaborate work—like his banister-splats— 
and he had had to tear away a zareba of match-boarding and wall- 
paper to get at it. Then we went off to his workshop that I had 
once written about. The same astounding litter of what was in the 
tools and to be in the chairs piled to the very ceiling, so that I 
remembered asking him, two years ago, how on earth the fowls had 
managed to get in. Here and there a tunnel or runway threaded it 
embanked with chairs potential in every stage and process of 
purpose, bows, backs, seats, stretchers, legs, half-chairs, all-but 
chairs, cliffs of them on either side. Round the workshop ran long 
oaken benches not strewn, not even heaped, but smothered 
with tools and appurtenances of the profession of every shape 
and size, some traditional heirlooms, others made by himself 
—chisels, adzes, travishers, spoke-shaves, gouges, clearing-irons, 
double-irons, scrapers, mortizers, beetles, tools enough to seat all 
the weary of the world. There were more of them hanging on the 
walls, though a space on one side was clear for a double row of 
splats in paper and wood, with their floral, scroll and curvilinear 
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designs that he had modified from those that had pressed the backs 
of Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. 

But there was a change, and I sensed it befere my old friend 
blew the dust off the tools he was showing me and before I saw the 
shavings lying among the tools on the bench, like wormcasts on a 
lawn. They should have been on the floor, in sacks, on the compost 
heap, anywhere but on the bench. A dust had crept over aj] that 
gallantry of creation, cinders had choked the furnace of the labour 
of love, weeds were growing over the grave of beauty’s endeavour. 
The untidiness of an exacting ardour had been replaced by the dis- 
array of an enforced neglect, and the workshop of a recreative 
tradition was sinking into the litter of Lethe. It was with a bitter 
naturalness that we began discussing what tools of his, tools he had 
made, tools he had inherited, I should have for my museum of 
bygones. He ran his fingers over them with that touch of intimate 
freedom that only the master-craftsman possesses and only he who 
has watched him at work can recognise. It was like all the elegiac 
songs of the madrigalists to see him at it. But his spirit took a 
bound when I toid him that I wanted the right technical and tradi- 
tional names of every tool and the inevitable and detailed account 
of its use, and almost boyishly he plunged into the jungle of semi- 
fashioned chairs to procure me a great yew-bow for my collection. 

There was still something to do, yes, and still something to make, 
my yew armchair, and to this he reverted again and again. He had 
the very wood for it, he described the great cylinder of trunk he had 
bought, and the fine lines of his worn but sensitive face were creased 
with joyfv! anticipation as he foretold his malaise from its poisonous 
exhalations. And he was for loading me with tools. “ Yes, yes,” he 
said, “ exactly the way I used them and what I could do with them.” 
But the adze whose haft was grooved with the pressure of his hands 
and his father’s and his father’s father’s,—I would not have this. 
A great English craftsman never thinks of the past as we do, 
whether in termg of a disdainful progress or nostalgia. For him 
past and present are one and time is a chain of recreations. I 
wanted a banister-splat for my chair, which he had adapted from a 
design of 1780, lyre-shaped with a centrepiece of Prince of Wales 
feathers, but he wanted me to have one he had made himself for 
me two years ago, even more intricate. There was no distinction 
in his mind between the old and the new; the works of the chair- 
makers were a single family in the fatherhood of time. 

But upon himself the chastisement of time had been heavy since 
last I saw him. His hair is still black, his face mobile, delicately 
modelled as it is by nature, and the movements are still nimble of 
one of the very last of the great race of craftsmen, and perhaps of 
neolithic man, the Mediterranean sailor who wrought mightily. 
But his sculptured face was drawn and sunken, his mark of the dust 
of the workshop. He told me he had been depressed before I turned 
up to see him, and how worried he had been about that chair, but 
that now he felt happy again. And, indeed, there was a bond 
between us. I had made him known to a small section of the world, 
and from him I had gathered something of the secret of man’s true 
being and functional purpose on earth and, especially, his right 
relation to the earth. In the presence of this proud and humble 
man what was the meaning of progress? I could think of only one 
kind of progress that applied to him. To reach him I had passed 
through steep embanked lanes where the hazels were an army with 
banners, a myriad fluttering wands celebrating the triumph of life. 
I came to what was once a Chiltern hamlet, then a dumping-ground 
for villas and now is a military encampment. I passed through it to 
the retired cottage of the chair-maker, built when the Stuarts were 
on the throne. In it lived an old-fashioned man whose old-fashioned 
business was to make for everyday service furniture the like of 
which we now go to see at the Victoria and Albert Museum. I 
had to cross a storm-bitter bridge between one kind of beauty and 
another, the beauty of nature and the beauty of man. There was 
an organic relationship between them, creative man _ recreating 
creative nature, an eternal significance between the abandoned 
craftsman in his workshop and the green blood rising in the wood- 
lands and the hazel-hedges waving their victory - flags. Was it 
perhaps for this purpose that God set Man on earth, that he should 
render back the beauty and the bounty he received by a beauty and 
a bounty of his own? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


” HY is it,” an American asked me, “that you Britishers 

always wear your overcoats in trains?” This habit of my 
countrymen has irritated me for years, but I did not say so. “It 
is,” I said, “an old-fashioned custom of ours ; it is, in fact, a relic 


of the coaching days.” “Nonsense,” he said, “it can’t be that.” 
“Well, you see,” I said, “we are a small country and our railway 
journeys are seldom very long.” “Nonsense,” he said again, “I 
have seen a man wear his overcoat all the way from Aberdeen to 
London.” I had seen this strange thing myself ; I knew it to be 
true. “I suppose,” I admitted, “that we have about us a touch of 
claustrophobia ; when we find ourselves enclosed in a_railway- 
carriage with other people we feel an oppression of the lungs ; we 
wish to breathe more freely ; we wish for air. And since to open 
the window renders the compartment cold, we retain our warm 
covering in order to cope with, and surmount, that difficulty.” He 
grunted neither in assent nor in dissent. I did not press the matter 
further. I love Americans, and I know that plumbing and ventila- 
tion are the only two things which can shake their courtesy. I 
know also that I am not very sound upon this subject myself. I 
like my rooms, my vehicles and my wine to have the chill taken 
off them, and I also become enraged when on some February morn- 
ing a man in a thick ulster will insist upon lowering the window 
and admitting the wind and rain’ I know that it 1s no use saying 
to him, however tentatively, however politely, “ But, sir, if you find 
this carriage too hot, why not take off your overcoat? ” That will 
not appease him, since it is not the temperature that he minds, 
but the sense of enclosure. I know that his passion for wide open 
windows is akin to that desire which has given us our far-flung 
Empire. I know that he, in his great ulster, is of the correct breed ; and 
I cower silently in the corner feeling un-English, epicene and cold. 


* * + * 


Yet in spite of this I am no extremist in the matter of warm 
carriages. There comes a point when even I feel that the train 
is overheated, when even I begin to gasp for air. I recall a January 
journey from New Orleans when the train sizzled with steam-heating 
and the illustrated folders upon the little tables actually cockled in 
the drought. I recall journeys in Russia when the sight of a 
samovar seemed to add untouchable heat to a heat which was already 
unendurable. This point in my low-grade thermometer was reached 
this week in travelling through the Midlands on a morning on which 
April had de¢ided to fling full summer upon the carriage windows, 
whereas the railway company had decided that we were still deep in 
the winter of our discontent. We had opened the sliding doors upon 
the corridor ahd through them came a great breath of fields. But at 
Kettering a man dressed in an ulster entered the carriage and asked 
us, with some} petulance, to “close the door.” It was a thick, green 
ulster, and its/ lapels were of the type which, when turned upwards, 
envelop not the ears only, but the entire head and hair. As the 
temperature Within the compartment rose by leaps and bounds, He 
snuggled tight’ into his corner, wrapped his ulster closer around him, 
shivered slightly and then opened his book. I gazed at him in some 
distaste, wondering whether he was very selfish or just very ill. It 
is always difficult to distinguish the egoist from the hypochondriac, 
since they both develop the same puckers around the mouth and 
chin. But as I shifted my gaze from the lower to the upper part 
of his face, I was conscious of some stirring of memory within me. 
From the faded, crumpled, brown and petulant photograph before 
me there emerged the features of a man whom I had not seen for 
more than thirty years. It might be Pock'ington—it might be 
C. J. Pocklington, the Rugger blue, the man at B.N.C., the chair- 
man of Vincent’s Club. It must be Pocklington ; it was Pocklington. 
I had the impulse to address him, but there were other people in 
the carriage, and my shyness as always, rose up to entangle me. 
But when ne left his place for a few moments (pausing at the door 
so that some other hand might slXde it open for him), I leant for- 
ward and looked at the book he had been reading. It was Salve, 
by George Moore. 


The train hummed onwards in the April sunshine and the hot. 
water pipes hummed with it. The other passengers stirred un. 
easily, loosening the ties or fichus round their throats. And I sa 
back gazing out of the steaming window and thinking how curious 
it was that, in 1942, C. J. Pocklington should be sitting there in 4 
green ulster reading Salve, by George Moore. I thought how 
interested Moore would have been could I have told him of the 
incident. He would have pretended to be interested in the causes 
of my hesitation to address Pocklington ; but he would not in fact 
have been interested in that aspect of the story ; what would really 
have interested him was to know what Pocklington had said about 
Salve. I should have been unable to tell him of that, since the 
train slid into St. Pancras, and Pocklington, without a word to any- 
ene other than the porter, slipped Salve into a neat case labelled 
“C. J. P.” But I felt grateful to Pocklington and forgave him his 
selfishness about the sliding door, since between Bedford and 
London I had been thinking about George Moore for the first time 
since the war. I had been recalling his voice, the motions of his 
white hands, his astonished eyes. He had a creamy Irish voice, but 
the cream which it suggested was not the cream of a Co. Wicklow 
dairy, but the more artificial creams of the Rue de la Paix. It was 
a gentle voice in its way, and it had its affable accents, but behind 
it one had the sense of something querulous, something almost 
quarrelsome ; one had the sense that the cream might easily become 


curdled. And, indeed, Moore was apt to indulge in sudden silly 
tiffs. I remembered how he had broken (or almost broken) a friend- 


ship with a lady, of whom he had been fond for many years, 
because she gave him a bedroom near the place where the pigeons 
cooed. He had left the next morning without a word. He had 
written a fierce letter on the subject of pigeons, and much tact was 
needed before th: breach was healed. Moore, in every fibre of his 
being, was an artist, and he claimed (excessively perhaps) the privi- 
leges to which an artist is entitled. He gave one the impression 
of being a difficult, but not unendurably selfish, man. 
* * * . 
He had the painter’s view of style, and even in that he was some- 
what eccentric. He believed above all in smoothness, or what he 
would call “ surface.” He used to expound the fantastic theory that 
the true artist could be distinguished from the secondary artist by 
the quality of his surface, and he would contend that Manet and 
Ingres were the greatest of painters, since they created a surface as 
smooth as spread butter. If one suggested that Rembrandt and 
Velasquez were, in spite of their rough surfaces, artists of at least 
equal merit, he would either become petulant and hurry away or else 
he would gape upwards with his mouth open in surprise, and in his 
eyes an expression of wounded astonishment, as if one had jabbed a 
child with a penknife in the thigh. One never quite knew whether 
his startled expression indicated horror at the stupidity of mankind 
or whether in fact the point about Rembrandt’s surfaces had never 
occurred to him before. I remember how he once reproved me 
“But, my dear friend, a man does not write like that if he be 
serious ”) regarding the rough texture of my style. He pointed out 
that I had used the word “which” four times on one page. “No 
writer,” he said, “ ought ever to use either ‘ which’ o: ‘ that.” And 
in truth his pages are amazingly clear of relative pronouns. I wonder 
sometimes how George Moore would have taken this relentless war. 
The Boer War drove him out of England and into the reluctant arms 
of the Gaelic League. The First German War inspired him with 
passionately pro-British feelings and he would patter down Ebury 
Street after supper to exult upon our rare victories with his friends. 
I wonder .whether in this war he would have remained in London. 
Would he have gone down to Sussex and lived again among 
the sights and scenes of Esther Waters? Or would he once 
again have packed his Aubusson carpets, his Manets and _ his 
Berthe Morisot and sought again, amid the lights of Dublin, 
to rekindle the memories of Upper Ely Place, of A. E., of Edward 
Martyn and of Yeats? 
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THE THEATRE 


«Whitehall Follies.’’ At the Whitehall Theatre 

WHEN, a few years ago, the intimate review was revived by Norman 
Marshall and Herbert Farjeon, we welcomed the absence of a large, 
precision-drilled chorus, and the substitution of a handful of grace- 
fully moving girls clad in flowing and pleasantly coloured draperies. 
But this conception of a chorus, suited to the limitations of a small 
stage, is only of value if the movements are well thought out and 
at least to some extent) original in conception. Nowadays, as 
revue after revue treads London’s tinier stages, the small chorus idea 
has become a mere convention, and the movements only too often 
remind us of a bored and perfunctory class engaged in elementary 
eurhythmics. Worse still, however, is the attempt to indulge in 
ballet--dancing. On a small stage the pirouettes of a dancer are 
ridiculous, since the restriction of movement is painfully obvious. 

These thoughts are prompted by the less attractive part of the 
programme of Whitehall Follies, a revue which manages to combine 
the very good with the very bad in a positively miraculous manner. 
On the debit side, in addition to the ineffectiveness of the sentimental 
song-scenes and the chérus movements, there are a number of 
completely pointless sketches, with which an able cast struggles man- 
fully but in vain. Fortunately, however, the credit side lists one 
or two admirable turns. There are, for instance, the Lai Founs, 
whose acrobatics and juggling combine into a truly electrifying 
exhibition of skill and contortionism. Nothing could exceed the 
cheerfulness with which this Chinese tioupe juggles with twirling 
plates on the ends of slender sticks what time each member ties 
him or herself into incredible knots. Then there are the Aspidistras, 
otherwise Elsie French and John Mott, continuing unabated their 
wicked parodies of Victorian drawing-room duets. My only regret 
on this occasion is that they have not included their chef-d’oeuvre, 
Excelsior, in their repertoire. 

But the real raison-d’etre of Whitehall Follies is Gillie Potter. 
Mr. Potter is, of course, one of the Hogsnorton Potters, although 
he does curiously littl: to remind us of this fact. He appears only 
twice ; first, as his well-known self, complete with his Harrovian 
headgear, and, secondly, as a senile and wicked old judge, summing 
up, at considerable length, in the case of Rex v. Rattleribs, in 
which the defendant is accused of the appalling crime of selling a 
toffee-apple (Exhibit A) after the hour of 8 p.m. This scene is 
packed with humour, and also with a certain amount of wit ; and the 
celebrated Potter timing is well to the fore, both in his sudden lapses 
from judicial pomposity into the crudest Doric, and in the exquisite 
transmutation of a quotation from a Victorian Act of Parliament 
into a medical prescription. For the rest, Whitehall Follies contains 
a not unamusing skit on Get a Load of This ; a beautifully spoken 
monologue on Norway by Greta Gynt, herself a Norwegian ; and 
some clever satire by Vida Hope, who, despite the weakness of much 
of her material, does succeed in putting into our minds the thought 
that if she goes on at this rate she will soon be changing her christian 
name to Hermione. Basi WRIGHT. 

OPERA 


The Sadler’s Wells Company 

THE greatest disaster in the musical world caused by the war is the 
dispersal of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company and the severance of 
what remains of it from its own permanent theatre. The destruction 
of Queen’s Hall, whatever sentimental pangs it might cause, was a 
matter of far less moment, for an orchestra can continue a coherent 
existence without a permanent home, even if it cannot find one 
elsewhere. Without a theatre of its own an opera company loses 
its virtue as did Antaeus when lifted off the ground. It has no 
place in which to work consistently, to form and maintain a tradition 
and standard of performance, and to keep all the apparatus required 
even for a limited repertory of operas. 

The paradox is that Sadler’s Wells Theatre has not been destroyed, 
but is, so far as I am aware, unscathed. It is presumably considered 
tc be too far away in these days of early performances and curtailed 
travel. Yet, when it reopened its doors after the first interdict upon 
theatrical performances was raised, the act of faith of a private 
benefactor proved to be justified, and the theatre did a roaring ade 
until the raids put a stop to entertainment. Then, by a panic 
decision, the company was reduced to a mere nucleus and sent on 
tour with a small orchestra and a minimum of scenery. It may 
have seemed to be the wisest thing to do, but I cannot imagine that 
it was a course that would have commended itself to Miss Baylis. 
Somehow, she would have contrived that, so long as theatres were 
permitted to function at all, London should not be without a 
permanent opera. 
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The result was that a company which, during the past ten years, 
had built up a repertory ranging from Purcell and Gluck to Ethel 
Smyth and Vaughan Williams, including, besides the popular 
favourites, unusual works of great merit like Don Carlos and The 
Travelling Companion, dwindled to a touring company with a 
repertory of half a dozen truncated works produced in a manner 
that suggested village-hall theatricals. . 

That bad period seems now to have come to an end. At least, the 
carefully prepared performance of The Magic Flute has style and, 
apart from the defects of lighting due to the old-fashioned apparatus 
available, efficiency. The standard of singing, too, has improved in 
conjunction with the general improvement in performance, and, by 
comparison with what may be heard elsewhere, ‘is positively high. 
This production of Th2 Magic Flute is, however, a rather exceptional 
affair. It was undertaken by Mr. Jooss at Cambridge under the 
supervision of Professor Dent. I have not yet seen the other operas 
in the repertory, but it will be surprising if, under the circumstances, 
they attain anything like the .same artistic level. For it is only 
when a company can work together and rehearse in its own per- 
manent theatre that a consistent standard can be achieved throughout 
its repertory. For this reason I hope that an act of faith (or the more 
concrete inducement of a cash grant) will be forthcoming to enable 
the company to return to its own home before the lessons of a 
decade are lost and chances of development utterly destroyed. 


DyNELEY HUuSSEY. 
THE CINEMA 


‘‘The Foreman Went to France.’’ At the London Pavilion.—— 
‘*Reap the Wild Wind.’’ At the Plaza. 

WHEN the adventures of Melbourne Jones were first reported in the 

Press the narrative already displayed most of the attributes of a 

first-rate film-scenario. Pitted against the advancing German Army 


_and the chaos of the French collapse was the obstinacy of a British 


engineer battling against a flood of refugees in an attempt to prevent 
precious machinery from falling into enemy hands. Here was an 
When advance information 
revealed that Melbourne Jones himself was not to appear in The 
Foreman Went to France, and Mr. Tommy Trinder’s name was 
linked with the film, we may be forgiven for having felt qualms 
about the casting. It was difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Tommy Trinder was to provide the conventional measure of comic 
relief in a story which would become false as soon as it became 
conventional. The finished film allays all our anxieties on this 
score. Mr. Trinder, as a cockney soldier who puts his lorry at 
the disposal of the foreman, is the backbone of the film. Missing 
no opportunity for a gag, be contributes a movingly realistic portrait 
of the British soldier for whom the direst peril is raw material 
for humour. Clifford Evans as the foreman is somewhat less satis- 
factory, a little too genteel to have come out of a workshop. The 
dive-bombing and machine-gunning attacks on roads jammed with 
refugees are brilliantly re-enacted. There is a nicely played scene 
in which Tommy Trinder tries to cheer a group of children who 
have just watched some of their number killed, and we see the 
frozen faces slowly thaw before the unconquerable Trinder ab- 
surdities. The Foreman Went to France makes a number of healthy 
attacks on official obstructionism and red-tape manipulation Tere at 
home, and upon the traitorous role of French capitalism. This film 
is first-rate propaganda because it establishes a link between battle- 
dress and overalls, and reminds us that in any war in which the 
factories are in the front-line the British engineer, if he is given 
his head, is very likely to come out on top. 

The power of The Foreman Went to France derives from a 
simple, direct and credible narrative and from a pleasant purity of 
approach in its handling. Reap the Wild Wind—the latest Cecil B. 
de Mille epic—makes its bid for box-office favour with an exactly 
opposite approach yet with equal prospects of success. The de 
Mille films have always appeared to be the product of a peculiar 
process of synthesis which aims to combine within one film all the 
more sensational screen elements. Reap the Wild Wind is a story 
of Key West in 1840, and of the local wreckers whose violent rivalry 
in salvaging cargoes from the treacherous Florida Keys led to villainy 
of the blackest order. The film (in Technicolor) is photographed, 
acted, directed and edited with a kind of automatic precision, a cold 
accuracy which takes little account of people, but only of the 
melodramatic situations in which they may be involved. So we 
have brutal fights, shipwrecks, and a horrifying battle with a giant 
squid, contrasted with spectacular glimpses of the magnificence of 
Charleston society. The whole thing is a curious mixture of the 
historic pageant, the three-ring circus, and the Chamber of Horrors, 
and should on no account be missed. EpGarR ANSTEY. 








THE 


LETTERS ‘TO 


MUNICIPAL REVOLT 


S1rR,—A letter in your issue of April 3rd warmly supports the protests 
against regional organisatfon which are being made by the civic heads 
of many large cities in the Midlands. As I urged about two years ago, 
in a lecture before the Royal Society of Arts, that the present regional 
system should be continued, with necessary modifications, for at least 
some years after the war, in order to help us through the difficulties 
of reconstruction. I think the subject deserves more temperate considera- 
tion than we can get by such terms as “ The gauleiters of Whitehall.” 

That present conditions should be trying to all concerned must be 
chiefly due to the desperate uncertainties with which we are faced, and 
may be more due to faulty handling of the present machinery than to 
defects in the machinery itself. Your correspondent seems to think that 
the regions should be run by “democratically elected representatives.” 
It is hard to see how such men could have been got at a moment’s 
notice on the brink of war ; and even harder to suppose that they would 
have managed any better than the very picked men selected by the 
Ministry to act as its agents in co-ordinating the efforts of local authori- 
ties. It is also very misleading to write as if the present Regional 
Commissioners were petty dictators owing allegiance to no one but them- 
selves, for any one of them can be dismissed at a day’s notice, as we 
have lately seen, and powerful local authorities can easily get local M.P.s 
to exercise all mecessary pressure on the Ministry to get any serious 
defects set right. Indeed, so far from regarding the present system as a 
trespass on our liberties (beyond what the necessities of war require), I 
would claim that it really expands them, in so far as it promotes the 
harmonious and effective co-operation of all concerned. 

Since the word “harmonious” may jar on ruffled feelings, I may 
perhaps explain that this letter is only my last effort in a fight against 
every kind of “red tape” which has lasted for over forty years, and that 
I have even succeeded in mitigating its worst evils in some varied fields 
of human activity. The first thing is to get an organisation which alows 
for adequate personal contact between all concerned; since so many 
misunderstandings arising from correspondence can only be cleared up 
by meeting the other man face to face. Im this respect the pre-war 
organisation of this country was extremely bad, and a principal cause of 
the congested monster secretariats of Whitehall and of the exasperation 
they aroused in everyone who had to deal with them. For in England 
and Wales alone Whitehall had to deal directly with 146 separate and 
independent county units (63 administrative counties and 83 county 
boroughs), besides a host of other local authorities. The last war soon 
showed that this unwieldy muddle caused endless friction and was 
incapable of prompt collective action; though the prevailing ignorance 
as to the root of the trouble was such that we had hardly arrived at a 
suitable regional system by 1918, and even that was scrapped after the 
war, instead of being used to help us through the cruel difficulties which 
followed. 

By the time this war became imminent we had learnt enough to apply 
the only practical remedy at once, by grouping all local authorities into 
regions and appointing Regional Commissioners to act as intermediary 
agents between Whitehall and the [focal authorities of each region. This 
grouping of the 146 county units of England and Wales into 11 regions 
has given us an average of only about 12 units in each region, and thus 
enormously increased the possfbilities of personal contact. By this means 
vigorous collective action in extreme emergencies has been made possible, 
while it has become much easier to arrange personal conferences for 
the adjustment of misunderstandings.—Yours truly, E. A. TANDY. 

Mabws Hall, Llanrhystyd, Cardiganshire. 


THE ABOLITION OF TITLES 


S1r,—The late Duke of Atholl, whose recent death we mourn, was the 
holder of eighteen titles. His brother, now the Duke, is reported to be 
unwilling to assume the major title, but the Lyon King at Arms has 
ruled that he cannot divest himself of his dukedom. If this is so, it gives 
encouragement to some of us to consider the abolition of all titles. In 
a feudal society the owners of large territories and great titles had their 
uses. The best of them, perhaps the most of them, gave to their country 
courage and service. They understood noblesse oblige. How well they 
understood was shown in the last war, when the flower of the British 
aristocracy perished with a million others. Some romantics may regret 
a break with the colourful past, but so long as books remain and ballads 
are sung, the names of Marlborough and Montrose with scores of others, 
and the deeds of the Scotts of Buccleuch and the Percys of Northumber- 
land will need no stamp to keep their memory green. 

We are no longer a feudal society, and in many cases great names 
have become separated from great estates. The Earl of Mar, the premier 
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earl of Scotland and thirty-fifth of the title, appears to be a landless man, 
Great names descend in devious ways. Recently The Spectator cited 
the case of Lord Nelson, who is not descended from the great seaman, 
yet is the holder of the name, and a pension of £5,000 a year to his heirs 
and successors for ever. This is no reflection upon Lord Nelson, who js 
not responsible for the privileges thrust upon him, but it does not seem 
necessary to continue these privileges in perpetuity to keep the Admiral 
in mind. 

There is something unreal about titles, and especially about some recem 
elevations, and the ritual that surrounds them. Do we contemplate a 
post-war society in which people will purchase robes, ermines and tiaras? 
Does a title add any distinction to a man of the first rank? How 
frequently we say Disraeli when we mean Beaconsfield. Were Fox, 
Gladstone, Bright, Cobden not leaders of their countrymen? Would a 
title add a cubit to the stature of Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Winston 
Churchill? Was not something lost when Arthur Balfour, John Morley, 
James Bryce became, from a sense of duty, Lord Balfour, Lord Morley, 
Lord Bryce? 

In recent generations men of the first political rank have not accepted 
titles, but conferred them, almost cynically at times, “for political service” 
which is sometimes supposed to mean large contributions to the party 
funds. Titles, whether hereditary or personal, tend to create a class and 
the impression of a class which is not conducive to ease of social inter- 
course, for many of us still love a lord. 

The opinion formed of us in respect of titles by the democratic peoples, 
and particularly the English-speaking peoples overseas, is unfortunate, 
They read of our popularly elected House of Commons, of our Labour 
Party, of the careers of men of humble origin who, strangely to them, 
complete themselves with a peerage. They observe the constant recruit- 
ment of the Knightage and the Baronetage. They note the prominent 
place allotted to holders of titles in so many forms of effort to which 
publicity is given. Easily it is assumed, particularly in the U.S.A., that 
the essential Great Britain has not changed, that it is still an oligarchy, 
that it cannot be in sympathy with the untrammelled social outlook of 
the younger and, as they think, the true democracies. The thought of 
decadence, of being out of date, easily arises. Hardly any other step 
would produce the same confidence that Great Britain was abandoning 
her old forms of caste and privilege, and aiming to reach a new order 
of equality of opportunity, of opposition to domination either of indi- 
viduals or of peoples, as would the abolition of all titles of rank, heredi- 
tary and personal. 

And what of ourselves? We know that some old titles were conferred 
for reasons that could never be defended now, and that others have lost 
their significance. Can we be expected to admire 1 society which, through 
accident of birth, continues to maintain a superior caste? And if we 
consider, and rightly, I think, that great public services, civil or military, 
rendered by men and women, should be recognised in their lifetime, then 
perhaps a sense of proportion, or of equality, or even of the ridiculous, 
would prefer an affix such as O.M. or C.H. rather than a prefix to a 
name.—Yours, &c., ROBERT GREIG. 


1942 


POST-WAR PARTIES 


Sir,—In a recent interchange of “news-matter,” I was graced with a 
dilapidated and much-handled Spectator. Deprived of news of how 
peoplegin the Old Country were thinking, it is invigorating to know that 
the generations of W. M. Crook and “ Private” are both thinking ahead 
—politically. I refer to “ Letters to the Editor” of that issue. It may 
be of interest to you to know that, like “Private, Somewhere in Eng- 
land,” those of us serving “in the blue somewhere in the Middle East” 
are also giving thought to “ Post-War Parties.” Unfortunately I missed 
the earlier correspondence, but, while an ardent young Liberal like 
“ Private,” am convinced that the “ thinking ” (not necessarily intellectual) 
young people of today ardently desire, and will strive when the time 
comes, to build a political machine to implement existing principles of all 
political parties. I have been amazed by the faithfulness to “ party 
honour and colour” during my stay in the Army, and can appreciate 
why Lord Cecil and Lady Violet Bonham Carter find themselves 
attached to such opposite parties. At all times they fulfil their public 
duties as “true gentleman and gallant lady” should, but would put 
their appearance on the same platform down to the fact that as Disraeli 
who once so aptly retorted, when confronted by his opponents, “ That 
he was nothing but a Tory in disguise ” (he was then an ardent Radical) 
replied “That the closest thing to a Tory in disguise was a Whig in 
power”! Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” went down very 
well, but I would remind him that Tommy Atkins will have little time 
for “hate” in the post-war Europe, however their “ gallant” allies may 
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feel. He will be more concerned as the P.M. said to Congress last 
December “ That we owe it to ourselves, to our children and to man- 
kind, to make sure that these catastrophes do not engulf us for the third 
time.” Of Westminster and present-day debates I am reminded of the 
words of Thucydides—“ Realise while there is time, the inscrutable 
nature of war and how when protracted it generally ends in becoming a 
mere matter of chance ; over which neither of us can have any control, 
the event being equally unknown and equally hazardous to both. The 
misfortune is that in their hurry to go to war, men begin with blows 
and when a reverse comes upon them, they have recourse to words.” 
Continued success and best wishes for The Spectator—yYours faithfully, 
On Active Service, Middle East. Wm. HILL. 


ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 


$ir,—I am very thankful for the publication of your correspondents’ 
letters in your issues of March 13th and 20th. I would like to point out 
that I was not concerned about my own intellectual education, but with 
that of the Forces in general. : 

I very much appreciate the great musical efforts being taken by the 
EN.S.A., but, unfortunately, though I have been moved about a bit, I 
have never come across any presentation of such a nature as described by 
your correspondent, Mr. Walter Legge. Apparently they have not touched 
all parts of the country, especially not the remotest districts, where decent 
entertainment is needed most, 

As to the suggestion of your correspondent Sir Robert Martin, I can 
assure him that only a very few men know of the possibility of applying 
to the educational officer. Besides, I strongly believe that it is vitally 
important to have education brought to the units. As I have argued in 
my letter before, it is not the question of supplying the entertainment 
the majority ask for, but to give them something better and worthier. 

I am not in the least demanding the disappearance of dance music and 
music-hall entertainments, but, first of all, their standard should be raised, 
and, secondly, a gradual infiltration of more intellectua! productions should 
take place. We must not have our tastes lowered ; out of our fighting 
generation the building of a better world will arise, and it is the holy task 
of those responsible for entertainment and education to raise the standard 
of the men and women in the Forces. 

May I add that I was very disappointed not to have noticed any 
response to my letter from those who are arranging the programmes of 
the B.B.C.?—Yours faithfully, “PRIVATE SOLDIER.” 


Sir, —“ Private Soldier’s ” letter on “ Entertaining the Army,” with which 
I wholeheartedly agree, comes very opportunely at a moment when we 
ought to face in a sober spirit the question of why our Army has so far 
failed to fulfil the hopes which th. nation had put in it. 

To anyone who knows the Army from inside, there can be little doubt 
that part of the trouble is the lack of any inspiration The accepted idea 
of “other ranks ™ still seems to be that of “the scum of the earth.” The 
common soldier is imagined as a person whose sole interests are wine and 
women, and football coupons at best. He is supposed to be without a 
sense of duty or honour ; therefore he has to be called to duty by his 
sergeant-major in a way which Mr, Morrison, I presume, would rule out 
of order if applied in any of H.M. prisons. To keep him out of mischief, 
he must be kept busy “ blancoing” his equipment, “shining” his boots 
and bayonet scabbard, and cleanng his brasses. When he offends against 
any of the many rules of the Army, he must be “ severely dealt with,” as no 
other treatment would make any impression on him. He must at all times 
be aware of the fact that he belongs to the inferior class of soldiers known 
as “ofher ranks ” ; therefore officers and men must be rigidly separated— 
a system which has long been discarded in the totalitarian German Army. 
About the kind of entertainment considered fit for “O.R.s,” I have 
nothing to add to “ Private Soldier’s ” letter. 

Now the unfortunate thing is that the mentality of the rank and file 
of the Army is more or less up to this picture ; even now that all classes 
of the population are supposed to be represented among the ranks, the 
general coarseness is amazing and, considering our claim to being 
“Crusaders for Democracy,” genuinely distressing. But more distressing 
is the fact that no visible attempts are being made to inspire the common 
man with any higher ideal, to create enthusiasm, or at least preserve what 
enthusiasm there is—or was. The A.E.C, is the most elusive branch of the 
Army ; I can honestly say that in eighteen months’ service I have not 
come across a single member. The ABCA scheme remains a dead letter, 
more often than not, not because it would be impossible to spare one 
period per week, but because these talks just don’t fit into the general 
scheme of things. The average soldier is interested neither in civics nor 
m any aspect of the war other than its likely termination and with it his 
return to “civvy street ”—and what reason is there for making him 
interested seeing that knowledge of neither features among the standards 
by which efficiency is gauged in the Army?—Yours truly, 

“ ANOTHER PRIVATE SOLDIER.” 
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KITTY O’SHEA ? 

Smr.—When I read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s account of how, when a boy 
at a County Wicklow garden party, his grandmother, pointing at a lady, 
said, “ That’s Kitty O’Shea who killed Home Rule,” I concluded from 
my own recollections as an Irish journalist, not that young Harold 
had been misinformed by his grandmother, as Mr, St. John Ervine 
says, but that his memory had failed him in regard to the identity 
of the lady in the incident, as it not infrequently fails when a man’s 
thoughts fly back to the days of his youth. 

Mrs. O’Shea was not in Ireland at the time it was being said of her, 
in the words of that master of flouts and gibes, Lord Salisbury, then 
Prime Minister, that “ Kitty has saved us from Home Rule.” 

That time was the ten months from the split in the Irish party on 
the deposition of Parnell from the leadership in December, 1890—conse- 
quent on the declaration by Gladstone that otherwise his own usefulness 
in the cause of Irish self-government was at an end—to the death of 
Parnell in October, 1891. It was not until the intervening May o1 June, 
when she became Mrs. Parnell by marriage, that she emerged from the 
privacy of most of the ten years she had been Parnell’s mistress, bearing 
him three children, daughters, and sharing only such reflection of his 
dazzling blaze of publicity as came from the coupling of their names in 
the gossip of Mayfair drawing-rooms and the smoking-rooms of political 
clubs, of which both of them were well aware. Theii marriage brought 
them into the newspapers’ headlines again, and having had, as a journa- 
list, to go to Brighton where they lived, I saw the lady for the first 
and last time walking on the front with her husband, where they made 
a sensation. This was probably the first time they appeared together 
in public. 

At the same time a young society beauty was a celebrity in Ireland 
on account of her prominent association with the Nationalist Movement, 
As well as being eloquent of tongue on the platform, she was exqviisite 
in person. Her face was of surpassing loveliness and, tall and stately 
in form, she seemed always to be attired in tae poetry of dress—to which, 
as I remember her, an exotic touch was lent by a mchly coloured Indian 
shawl worn as a turban, falling long behind, recalling, as she walked, 
Herrick’s famous lines: 

“How sweetly flows that liquefaction of he: clothes.” 

I suggest that it was this lady, the observed of all observers wherever 
she appeared, that his grandmother pointed out to the boy Harold Nicol- 
son, with the remark, “ Thats Maud Gonne, she’s known as the Irish 
Joan of Arc.” This title was given to Miss Gonne by W. T Stead of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and he also wrote of her, “she is one of the most 
beautiful women in the world.” It was from her that W. B. Yeats got 
the inspiration for his love lyrics. 

As to Mr. Harold Nicolson, if my conjecture be correct, he may be 
glad to have revived from the forgotten past this memory of a woman 
who in her time witched the world with her beauty —Yours sincerely, 

MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 


I7> 


Bannadon, Higher King’s Burne, Exeter. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Sir,—Your articles, reviews and letters constantly sound the question: 
Are the German people guilty? This emphasis on peoples seems mis- 
placed today—it seems a relic of 1914—when we are fighting a war 
not of nations but of beliefs. But that it is such a war many people 
find it difficult to understand. I will bring out my point by referring 
to the case of the Italians, These are widely regarded as being “ more 
sinned against than sinning”: they are regarded as innocent dupes. But 
Fascism has been established in Italy for twenty years: the horrors of 
Nazism were rife in Italy a decade before 1933. Yet Italy’s alliance with 
us in I915, our traditional friendship with her since the days of the 
Resorgimento, has brought muddle-headed opinion in this country to 
ignore the line that divides us from Italian Fascists, while emphasising 
that dividing us from the Germans—our enemies in 1914 

To talk today of peoples is to be the victim of a delusion. It is to 
apply tq 1942 the nationalist war-cries of 1914 which are today invalid. 
Our present struggle is not—as Lord Vansittart would have it—one of 
peoples, nor, as Mr, Gollancz, of classes: it is a war of faiths. 

Cornwall. GUNNER, R.A. 


S1r,—There is a general hope for the future outbreak of a revolution in 
Germany, and one can understand this train of thought. But revolution 
in Germany could conceal a danger for the good cause: if the momentary 
effervescence of a suffering and tired people were erroneously taken for 
a change of character. This would be the most perilous mistake. In 
normal times my German countrymen are by no means averse to conquest. 
(I am speaking of an innate urge for which you can hardly blame them ; 
Goethe says: “Impossible to forbid a silkworm to spin.”) During the 
German revolution millions of Krypto-Nazis would lie down, in view 
of the exceptional situation—and, after taking breath, start the whole 
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They would be followed by an always enterprising 
, and full of appetite. Do not forget that 
this nation today idolises as its godlike pet someone character 
rather difficult to misunderstand ; and that this swallowed 
resistance Mr. Darré’s plan to re-establish (as he said) “the 
ancient times” in the New Order. 
It is true that in Germany besides the rapacious Nazis 
millions of peaceable souls. Quite. But they are peaceable also towards 
the Nazis. In case of a Nazi victory these dear souls would peaceably 
participate. 
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I if In other words: take care. A German revolution could be 
for the good cause an apparent success—and a potential trap. (We have 
had already an illusory “ revolution.” Germany's fate, for a time at 
least, can only be determined from outside. I do not feel remarkably 
happy when compelled to state certain things. Then one has to state 
them without feeling happy. Too much is at stake—t.e., everything. 
The Spanish painter Goya, this devilish genius, entitled a series of 
immortal drawings “ The Disasters of War.” For us it is vital to avoid 
“ The Disasters of Peace.” ALFRED KERR. 
49 Putney Hill, S.W. 15. 


CHARGE AND REBUTTAL 


Str,—In the issue of April roth, page 354, “ Janus” writes. . then 
clearly editors, of all people, must not be conscripted for the army.” 
I prescript a Dubeldam (see page 344).—Yours, &c., 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. R. KENNARD Davis. 
[“ Janus ” writes: “Conscript. To compel to military service by con- 


scription.”—Shorter Oxford Dictionary.] 


ENGLISH PROSE 


Sir,—Professor Namier’s admirable advice on the English 
prose contains no reference to one most important point—the correct use 
of punctuation. One particularly unfortunate practice 1s becoming general 
—that of failing to insert a comma when the subject is changed within 
the sentence, e.g., (from the writing of an eminent novelist) “she had 
her poise and her tegard was clear and happy,” where the 
the comma after “ poise ” a check in reading, and 
in reading aloud.—Yours faithfully, 
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Giasfrvn, Llanfyliin, Mont. SCOTT. 


BASSET 
: Professor Namier does not do justice to a very great Englishman 
when he says that the prose of the Authorised Version of the Bib!'e was 
the work of six committees revised by a general committee. To select 
two of the many tributes to Tyndale’s great influence upon the 
Authorised Version, the writer of the article on Tyndale in the D.N.B. 
savs, “ The translators of the Authorised Version not only retained the 
substance of his rendering where it was available, but adopted his style 
and method as their model throughout their work.” 





nis 
oniy 


The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot concludes his Introduction to “ The New 
Testament translated by William Tyndale,” 1938, as follows: 
“On the four hundredth anniversary of his death a writer in 


The Times Literary Supplement spoke of him as ‘the man whose 
choice of words has for four hundred years exercised supreme 
influence upon English prose.’ His words are daily on our lips, his 
phrases have become part of our household speech, his cadences are 
treasured in every part of the world where the English language 
has gone. What other Englishman has touched so many lives? ” 
The late Dr. Blaikie considered that the Authorised Version retained 
about eighty per cent. of Tyndale’s work in the Old Testament and 
ninety per cent. in the New. Some of the most important changes in 
language made in the Revised Version were not new but were reversions 
to Tyndale’s translation. A specimen of the translators’ own style is 
afforded by the turgid preface they wrote for the Authorised Version.— 
14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W. 11. WittraMm A. BREND. 


SCARCITY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


S1r.—The Council of the National Union of Students at a recent meeting 
had brought before it by student representatives from many parts of the 
country the unsatisfactory situation arising from a growing shortage of 
educational books, wh'ch promises to become serious in the not too distant 
future. May we, in common w th many other bodies and private persons, 
appeal to all those within whose province this matter falls to give it their 
serious and sympathetic consideration? As in so many other fields, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that as supplies of paper and printing 
facilities become more scarce, the enforcement of a conscious scale of 
priorities is necessary.—Yours faithfully, S.G. CHECKLAND, President. 
The National Union of Students, 
War-time address: 3 King’s Parade, Cambridge. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A SPECIAL inquiry has been set afoot, not without encouragement from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, on the subject of wood-pigeons ; and one 
of the results of it up to date is the discovery that next to nothing 
krown about their movements. The glib assertions in the text. 
books had little or no foundations in observed fact. Generalisation had 
outrun known detail. I think I can make a contribution to the inquiry. 
First, the winter visitors (which usually come here in hordes and do 
great damage) can be distinguished from our home birds by the dirty 
appearance of their plumage. ‘Farmers and sportsmen in my neighbour. 
hood are convinced of this. The birds look both darker and duller than 
our natives. Second, a good many of these visitors come, not, as 
generally stated, from the far North-East, but from France and Germany; 
and they fly back to France and Germany to nest. Of course, some 
birds come from Scandinavia; and there seems to be a certain amount 
of evidence, though not very much, that a proportion migrate across the 
Baltic. Direct observation is wanted from any sort of observer, but it 
must be direct. The most useful facts ought to come (as in recent 
observations of butterfly migration) from lighthcuse and lightship keepers, 
and perhaps from aeroplane detectors, who are being encouraged to watch 
birds in their spare time. 


was 


County Names 

It is alleged (in the excellent journal of the Women’s Institutes) that 
every county in the old days gave its name to a particular food product; 
and of course a good many local, if not county, names leap to the 
memory, surviving even to these days of centralisation and large-scale 
manufacture, such as Yorkshire puddings and parkins; Essex Saffron 
cakes ; Surrey capons; Cheshire, Cheddar, Stilton, Godmanchester and 
other cheeses; Aylesbury ducks; Cornish pasty; Devonshire (and 
Cornish) cream ; Wiltshire bacon. Nevertheless, can every county claim 
such a distinctive food? Have Rutland, for example, and Oxford and 
Stafford any particular claims? Huntingdon, which is small and not 
popularly distinguished, includes both Stilton and Godmanchester ; and 
has given its name also to a variety of elm tree. Such local names ought 
to be rescued from oblivion, for they vanish rapidly. 


A Tall Tale 

The following story comes straight from an agricultural labourer who 
vouched. for its truth ; but I must confess to some incredulity. On the 
floor of a rough barn where the farmyard hens frequently laid their eggs, 
he watched a rat take up an egg in the fore-paws and then turn over 
on its tack still clutching the inviolable egg. Thereupon another rat came 
up and pulled the other along like a sledge. Close to the place where the 
two had disappeared were found twenty-five hens’ eggs, all unbroken. 
I have heard similar accounts before of this method of transport, but I 
do not remember on what authority. In one minor detail I can give 
some corroborative detail to this “ otherwise unconvincing narrative.” A 
rat burrowed under a chestnut paling and came out at the side of a 
partridge’s nest in the rough grass of the paddock; and carried several 
of the eggs into the tunnel. All these pilfered eggs were unbroken. You 
would have expected a thieving rat to be greedy. The biggest store I 
ever found was a peck or so of acorns, all unnibbled. 


In the Garden 


Gardening commentators, under the kind patronage of the B.B.C. 
representative, seem to have decided unanimously that the swede is as 
good a garden as a field vegetable. I have learnt this week two new 
virtues in the swede (which I have long thought to be the best of the 
turnip tribe), A bushel or two left overlong in a sack produced short 
bleached shoots, which proved a very delightful addition to a salad. 
They had a touch of bitterness (an aliquid amari) that suggested sorrel 
an edible weed not appreciated widely enough). When such bleached 
shocts reach the length of 6 or 7 inches, as they may, they make a 
delicious vegetable comparable with sea-kale. I can endorse the salad 
value, but take the sea-kale on trust from wholly trustworthy witnesses. 
Swedes (given uncooked) are strongly recommended for poultry, but 
personally I find that hens will not eat them unless they are given ina 
highly tr:turated form. To quote another personal experience, my few 
hens consume daily with increasing gusto an astonishing amount of 
chickweed, that irrepressible plant which considers every month in the 
year to be spring. It may be mentioned incidentally that the attractive 
prunus, known as Subhirtella autumnalis, has this April mistaken spring 
for autumn. It has joined Viburnum fragrans, which is flowering today 
very nearly as freely as in last December. So also is Iris stylosa, 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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great novel of the American Scene 


Something of 
a Hero 


‘Extraordinarily lucid. ... A novel of size 
and quality.’ FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer) 
‘Rouses and retains your interest to the last 
... A most thought-provoking novel.’ 
RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Jimes) 
‘This impressive novel. _. warmly commend- 
ed to everyone interested in American life 
and letters.’ Spectator 
‘Of the greatest interest... An astonishing 
achievement.’ New Statesman 


‘Certainly a notable book.’ 
Manchester Guardian 
‘Live, vigorous, at once highly coloured and 
realistic.’ Times Literary Supplement 
(First Fiction Choice) 
600 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 














WHILE LONDON BURNS 


July 1940—June 1941. Letters to America 


By F. Tennyson Jesse & H.M.Harwood 


authors of “ London Front” 12s. net. 


As a running commentary on the events at home and 
abroad from July, 1940, to June, 1941, and as an expression 
of the will of ordinary English folk to smash the Nazis 
onee for all, While London Burns has all the qualities of 
its predecessor, It is an inspiring, humorous, sinew) 
record of a year of danger, heroism and hope deferred. 


VICTORIA’S HEIR 


The Education of a Prince 


by George Dangerfield 


author of “ The Strange Death of Liberal England” 
15s. net. 
Spectator: “ Mr. Dangerfield is not only an accomplished 
and elegant writer; he is also a political and social 
historian. His book provides witty entertainment of the 
highest order. 
“ There are many passages, many phrases, of extraordinary 
felicity . . . . unquestionably a brilliant performance with 
the flavour and appearance of permanent literature.” 


ROMANCE OF A NOSE 


by Lord Berners 
Times Lit. Suppt.: “The feminist tract ripples delightfully 
along, frequent in gleams of surprise and twists of mirth, 
and always lightly in touch with history.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


An Ulsterwoman in England 
1924 - 1941 


By Nesea A. Robb. 8 6 net. 


The author, an Ulsterwoman, trained at Oxford, usefully 
retains that national detachment which makes her observa- 
tion objective, truthful, and telling. When she describes 
London life under the worst of air raids, her account is 
the most acceptable, true, and terse account of enormous 
events. The book is not wholly descriptive. No one can 
live under war without much personal question and answer 
about matters that are fundamental in humanity. There 
is criticism of English character, but it is fruitful criticism 
because it is measured by universal standards. 


The Revolt of the Serbs against 


the Turks. (1804-1813) 
By W. A. Morison. 8,6 net. 


The aim of this book is to make available to the English- 
reading public a part of the epics which has till now 
found no English translator, and it is perhaps not 
unfitting that it should appear at a moment when the 
Yugoslavs are groaning under the heel of an even more 
deadly foe. These translations (printed parallel with the 
Serbian text) are preceded by an Introduction explaining 
the origin of the ballads and discussing questions of form 
and method in translating them. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 
General Ed.: Ernest Barker. Each 3s. 6d. net 
14 The Indian States and Indian Federation. 
By SIR GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY. 
All the factors that make the future of government in 
India so pressing and difficult a problem are here discussed 
by a former Governor of the Punjab with particular 


reference to the Indian States and the attitude of the 
Princes to a Federal Constitution. 


15. Science and Education. 

By S. R. HUMBY and E. J. F. JAMES. 
Scientific discoveries are now rapidly changing the social 
order; but, according to the authors of this book, the 
citizens of the changing world are not being educated 
to take into account the implications for themselves and 
their society of this scientific revolution. 


. e 

A History of Science 
and its relations with Philosophy and Religion 

By Sir William Cecil Dampier 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 25 - net 
Much new scientific investigation has been carried on and 
many striking discoveries have been made during the 
decade 1930-1940. Hence it has been necessary to make 
extensive changes in the old text of this work, as well 


as ‘to write a chapter on the output of the last ten years. 
The result is, in effect, a new book. 


“A great book which it has been a privilege and an 
experience to read.” Manchester Guardian on 2nd Edition. 
“A fine and bold piece of work.” Nature on 2nd Edition. 
The Cambridge Spring List, 1942, may 
be had on application to 200 Euston Road, N.W.1 
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Poet of Democracy 


Cape. 12s. 6d. 





Walt Whitman. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset 
Tus useful biographical and critical study does not add a great 
deal to our knowledge of the familiar landmarks of Whitman’s 
career—his early work as a journalist (and reviewer of his own 
books), his recognition by Emerson (and the use he made of it), 
his long illness (and the devotion of Anne Gilchrist). Mr. Fausset 
tells us all we need to know of the poet’s life, and of his social 
and political background (“Society in these States” said Whitmar, 
“is canker’d, crude, superstitious and rotten”), but he is mainly 
interested in Whitman as the embodiment of problems of our own 
time. 

In calling his poems Leaves of Grass, Whitman showed at once 
his poetic insight and its limitations. Grass is stubborn, simple, 
ubiquitous, and necessary to the higher forms of life, but it is not 
itself one of the highest forms; and Whitman’s poems bear a 
similar relation to the higher forms of imaginative poetry. What is 
impressive in Whitman—apart from brilliant flashes of descriptive 
poetry—is the overflow of animal vitality, the careless energy, the 
warm appreciation of the common man, the unbounded confidence 
in the future. What is alarming and depressing is a failure to 
appreciate the highest achievements of mind and spirit. And in 
this Whitman is important in the sense in which Rousseau and 
Shelley are important. Turn to the popular journals of our time 
or talk to the popular journalists: they are Whitman without the 
poetry. They have the same intense democratic faith—what the 
common man enjoys and is willing to pay for, must be right. 
They have the same unwillingness to believe that the familiar virtues 
of the common man are the product of generations of prophetic 
and uncommon teachers, the same conviction that the future of the 
world depends not on the solution of intricate and _ stubborn 
problems, not on sacrifice and vigorous self-discipline, but on a 
general spirit of get-togetherness in which the whole world will 
turn into one glorious Fleet Street bar, and the Japanese and 
Bulgarians will cease to breed three times as fast as the Australians 
and Swedes, or if not, what the hell anyway. 

Whitman’s doctrine, expressed over and over again in his poems, 
was that what is natural is good, and that the indulgence of natural 
impulses will lead to happiness, and that, too, is good. (In this 
view, a taste for the higher branches of mathematics, for Tinto- 
retto’s painting or for tropical medicine is not considered natural.) 
Happiness, to Whitman, is all of one quality: he does not pause 
to consider the awkward problems which arise from the fact that 
the painful sacrifices made by the lover, the hero, the scholar, or 
the saint, are themselves “pleasure.” In praising the physical 
element in the love of men and women, he was reacting—and 
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healthily reacting—against the view that what is physical is always 
evil. But when he went further, and maintained not merely that 
physical love could sometimes be good, but that it was the only king 
of love, he set his face against the whole course of human evolution, 
which has persistently turned the lower and more “ animal ” energies 


to “higher” intellectual, moral and imaginative ends. As Mr 
Fausset puts it: 
“The lust of the animal is sub-human and therefore pure. But lus 


in man, unless transformed by love, is corrupt, being at once human 
in so far as it is directed by a conscious will, and inhuman in jts 
denial of imaginative values.” 

Mr. Fausset can always be relied upon to produce a careful, 
balanced and informed study. Whitman is not one of those grea 
poets who simply need to be read, marked, and learned until their 
insight and perception mould our minds and sharpen our sensi- 
bilities: to accept him im toto is not merely to land oneself in a 
bog of incoherencies and contradictions, but also to lose something 
of the fine-grain sensibility that is delighted and developed by 
The Tempest, by a Leonardo drawing or a Beethoven quartet, 
And yet there is much that is eloquent in Whitman’s poetry, and 
much in his outlook that appeals to all who believe’ in a social 
order that will get the best out of every individual citizen, and 
not merely provide a workable system of government. Mr. Fausset 
is at his happiest in this work of disentangling the threads and 
setting an author in perspective: 

“ Psychologically, the umbilical cord which attached him to his 
mother had never been cut. And in some sense she was for him the 
embodiment of maternal Nature, from whose breast he drew 
the nourishment of life. To achieve maturity man needs to 
outgrow his infantile dependence upon Nature. .. .” 

It is possible to carp at some of Mr. Fausset’s psychological 
terminology, one might wish that he had made more of the com- 
parison of Whitman and Blake, and one might jib at his trick of 
beginning paragraphs with conjunctions, but his Whitman never- 
theless is one of the best of his books, and one that was well 
worth writing. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


America’s Leading Critic 


The Wound and the Bow. By Edmund Wilson. (Secker and War- 
burg. i153) 

EDMUND WILSON has the reputation of being the foremost literary 
critic in the United States of America writing today. It is even 
doubtful if we have in this country at present anyone to match him. 
The Wound and the Bow is the title of the last of the seven essays 
in his new volume, a brief but pregnant discussion of the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles. In spite of the fact that some of the best criticism 
has come from poets and novelists, increasing specialisation has 
left its mark upon criticism, and a critic who can find time for the 
patient, prolonged and exhaustive reading necessary today in order 
to review important literary works competently is unlikely to find 
time for other kinds of writing. This book contains seven essays, 
the two on Dickens and Kipling taking up 182 out of the 295 pages, 
the rest being given to Casanova, Edith Wharton, Hemingway and 
Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. Every page bears witness to Mr. Wilson’s 
extensive but unparaded reading, and this gives all his estimations a 
solidity and richness which it would be vain to seek for in most 
other contemporary critics; he has also a tough digestion, and 
whereas there are critics who can make a display of their wide 
acquaintance with past and present European literature, most of 
these have that sort of superficial familiarity which does not breed 
understanding, and I know of none who equals Mr. Wilson in 
depth of insight and soundness of judgement. 

In all good criticism art is related to life, and Mr. Wilson is only 
in the tradition when he takes pains to analyse the human sources 
of a writer’s work, but his bias is to the social rather than the 
individual life ; so that in spite of his awareness of the discoveries of 
modern psychology he tends, in my opinion, to overstress the social 
factors and not to allow sufficiently for those special attributes of 
individuality which we have been wont to call genius. This leads 
him, for instance, to explain Dickens the writer too much in terms 
of a man who never found his right social milieu, who was never 
properly adjusted to his environment. Surely he overlooks the fact 
that no man of genius can ever be anything but a misfit among 
other men, in any place or time? Is not that precisely his social 
value in his own age? But it is not by any means all his value. 
Can one infer that Dickens’ social criticism was the product of 
his childhood days in the blacking factory? It may explain a choice 
of plot and setting in Dickens’ novels, but it does not explain his 
genius. Nor can the specific psychology of Dickens be completely 
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° new novel of war-torn China 
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4 The first novel to be written about occupied China. The story is of the farmer 

0 Ling Tan and his wife and sons and daughters. The scene is outside and inside 

4 the walls of Nanking. The action begins just before the Japanese assault, covering 

° vividly the fall and rape of the city, and the life of the people afterwards under 

° the- heel of a bestial master who rules but cannot conquer. A book to stand 

4 beside The Good Earth and The Mother. 9/- 
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®° The Public Papers Cecil Whiteley 

>» and Addresses of BRIEF LIFE $ 
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° Franklin D. Roosevelt of the City oe in. engnmit sn ° 

4 “ As complete a self-portrait of any President thirty years at the Criminal Bar. Every 3 

4 as we have in the period in which he is still a reader will be attracted by the infectious } 4 

° contemporary. Of no other ruler at the enthusiasm with which his story is told. 10/6 ° 

present time, dictator or democrat, is the 1p s ’ 

° material for judgment either so accessible or Shiela Grant Dutt 9 

° so complete.”—New Statesman and Nation A GERMAN PROTECTORATE $ 

, “Extremely valuable as a record. . . . No- The Czechs under Nazi rule. This book > 
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Ss President’s ideals and _ beliefs.”°—Manchester last two years in the country which first fell 4 
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2nd Impression now ready 


The Three Blossoms 
of Chang-an 


by Keith West 
‘‘Here is an unusual book. It is a tale of pre-revolution China ; 
but it is not a fable, because its characters are true to human 
nature all the world over, and although its setting is in the past, 
the background is convincingly drawn by a man who has lived 
many years in China and has studied its people, its history, and 
its literature. For those who in these days can appreciate a fine 
love story here are three remarkable and realistic stories of true 
“i THE SPECTATOR 





love in one frame. 


Recommended by the Book Society 
8/- net 


German With Tears 


by Peter F. Wiener 
‘A terrifying picture of what is called German education in 
Germany to-day.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
“A scathing analysis of the German educational system.”’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 
“A book which everyone ought to read.’” The Very Rev. 
W. R. : : EVENING STANDARD 


“A signific ant 


Inge. 


contribution for this better world.’’ 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


illustrated 6/- net 
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NEW ‘BATSFORD’ BOOKS | 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON 


GERALD COBB & GEOFFREY WEBB 


The destruction of so many fine buildings through 
indiscriminate enemy bombing has awakened as 
much interest as it has excited grief about the 
splendid but little realised inheritance of London 
churches. These can now be visualised as a whole 
in this remarkable book, which is profusely illus- 
trated by six colour plates and over 120 photo- 
graphs of churches which have survived or been 
destroyed. 15s. net 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
JOHN RUSSELI 
A brilliant and informed survey of that gracious and 
intensely English tract, the Western Midlands, of 
which the centre will always be associated with the 
life and writings of Shakespeare. It embraces among 
other aspects: Shakespeare aad Stratford; Social and 
Economic History of the District; Notable Houses 
and Some People; Churches and their Craftsman- 
ship; Town and Country Life, etc. There are 120 
illustrations from photographs, drawings, and prints 
and four plates in colour. 10s. 6d. net 


Complete Spring List will be sent free on request. 
B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED 
15 North Audley Street, London, W.1. 

And all good Bookshops. 
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382 THE 
reduced to terms of reaction to environment. 
sure, would admit this, but at the same time declare that 
selection from the innumerable factors that go to make up a 
writer is necessary in criticism and that the social factors were his 
special business. Well, then, is it not strange that in his brilliant 
analysis of James Joyce’s last work, Finnegans Wake, he fails to 
note (if not to perceive) the preponderating part played by the 
squalor and sordidness of the Dublin .of Joyce’s youth in the 
character of his fiction? 

Mr. Wilson is surely right in considering Joyce’s Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake as two of the most astonishing and remarkable 
literary productions of our age, but he does not put his finger on the 
reason of their comparative neglect. He admits a certain monotony, 
though, as he rightly points out, Proust is less neglected but equally 
monotonous ; he admits that Joyce is deficient in drama and narra- 
tive, that his constant re-writing blurred very often the outlines of 
his work to no advantage ; but he never pushes his analysis to the 
point of realising that what makes Joyce finally unreadable is that 
fundamentally he is uninteresting. To say that Joyce is an un- 
interesting writer is, I fear, to appear too simple to our young 
literary, man-eating tigers, for whom Joyce is an_ indigestible 
idol. But it is no use their replying that from a_ scientific 
viewpoint nothing is uninteresting, for the answer is that the 
scientific curiosity and thirst for knowledge are so far satisfied when 
a thing is known. Joyce’s heroes—Bloom of Ulysses and Earwicker 
of Finnegans Wake—are- both too readily intelligible to retain our 
interest for long. They are simply ourselves reduced to a few certain 
basic elements, like a human body handed to us at a crematorium in 
a vase of ashes. What shall we do with them? I suggest that 
their fates will be the same—everlasting neglect. Word-chemists 
may, in the future, study Joyce for his prodigious verbal virtuosity, 


but men and women will not read him. W. J. Turner. 
Central Europe 
Federation in Central Europe, Reflections and Reminiscences. 


By Dr. Milan Hodza. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 
War gives this book its special value is that Dr. Hodza writes 
about matters which he thoroughly understands, and which it is 
important that we should understand, namely, the social and 
economic forces of Central Europe. Of the 110 million inhabitants 
of the eight countries concerned, 70 millions are peasants, and 
Dr. Hodza states that the “natural development is likely to move 
in the future again in two directions: to modernise farming in a 
rural democracy and to elevate its living standards.” Ten years 
ago Western Europe did not realise the usefulness of linking up 
Central European economy with general European economic 
interests. Germany did. At present it is beginning to be appre- 
ciated that what happens in Central Europe after the war is likely 
to be of importance not only for the economic development, but 
for the peace, of Europe and therefore of the world, and that there- 
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fore we and our Allies are likely to be closely concerned in the task 
of assisting these countries along the line of their natural developmen; 
by helping them to raise their standard of life in a rural democracy, 

“If there is an ordered freedom—to save freedom, and ap 
ordered democracy—to save democracy ; and an ordered economy 
to save economy, why not,” asks Dr. Hodza, “accept ordered 
sovereignty to save nationalism?” He thereupon proceeds to out- 
line the constitutional requirements of a federation of the Central 
European States, which shall favour at one and the same time the 
healthy development of national characteristics and a sane regard 
for the internationalism that serves common interests. 

This thesis is admirably illumined by the lessons which Dr. Hody 
draws from his own experience. In the course of a long political 
life he has been engaged in turn in organising the revolt of the 
national minorities against Magyar domination, “ which, for practical 
purposes, meant nothing more nor less than a reckless and ruthless 
magyarisation ” ; in helping to produce an equilibrium of political 
forces in Czechoslovakia by uniting his Slovak Agrarian Democratic 
Party with the Czech Agrarian Party of Antonin Svehla ; and finally, 
as Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, in creating the means for 3 
widening collaboration between Czechoslovakia and other countries, 
This was begun by the collaboration of Agrarian Democratic Parties 
in Central Europe—to which the Polish Peasant Parties found them- 
selves attracted, although the time had not yet come for political 
conversations between the two countries—and ended by the negotia- 
tion of a system of preferences, by which Hungary and Austria 
became economic partners on an equal footing with Czechoslovakia’s 
close political friends, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

As a young Slovak member of the Hungarian Parliament, Dr. 
Hodza helped in 1905 to organise that co-operation between Slovaks, 
Transylvanian Rumanians, Croats and Serbs which can now be 
seen as the first form of what became fifteen years iater the policy 
of the Little Entente. At that time he attracted the guodwill of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and his picture of the Archduke and 
his political activities is the most generous which I have seen, but 
his conclusion is perfectly definite: “The disruption of the old 
monarchy had been prepared half a century -ago by the incapacity 
of the Habsburg monarchy to deal with its racial problems according 
to the principles of justice and democracy. So what the World War 
did was just to sanction the facts.” Another observation of im- 
portance for the future is that with all Central European nations, 
except Austria and Hungary, nationalism evolved simultaneously 
with democratic feeling. This, as Dr. Hodza points out, largely 
derives from the fact that the enemies of their liberties were at the 
same time racial and social foes. Even after the abolition of serfdom 
by law, a former legal serfdom was in many cases converted into an 
illegal but tolerated subjugation. Dr. Hodza might have chosen 
as an example of this situation the fact that the assassins of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand were sons of Kmet-Bosnian peasants 
subjected to a feudal semi-slavery. Central European democracy 
therefore is strengthened by racial emotionalism, and its nationalism 
is deepened by democratic principles; only in Hungary is this 
process absent. 

Dr. Hodza looks to the future with courage, the kind of practical 
courage which enabled him to fight anti-democratic speculation at 
the peasant’s expense by setting up a board of co-operation com- 
posed of agricultural co-operatives, grain merchants, millers and 
consumer-organisations. “Everyone was dissatisfied. That was a 
favourable start,” he writes ; and again, “ No one being satisfied, the 
co-operation became a success within a year.” This book is to be 
warmly welcomed, for however the future may differ from the plan 
outlined here, those who are responsible for reorganising Eastem 
Europe will at their peril neglect the experience set out in these 
pages. In view of its importance, it is to be regretted that it has 
not been revised by someone whose mother tongue is English. Such 


c 


a revision would have made it much easier to read. 


HENRY ANDREWS. 
The President 
Roosevelt. By Gerald W. Johnson. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


IN quiet times the Presidents of the United States exercise no great 
power. They are hedged about with safeguards designed to prevent 
them from ruling, or rather from usurping the sovereignty of the 
American People. “ We, the People,” were the authority that cir- 
cumscribed the Presidential initiative; and the Constitution, 
originally promulgated in the name of the People, created the Head 
of the State, in Lord Bryce’s words, as “a reduced and improved 
copy of the English king.” He was to be an Elder Statesman, 
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soberly chosen by the elite of the nation, deriving his authority from 
his own wisdom and experience rather than from explicit executive 
power. This conception was never realised. One by one out- 
standing Presidents were driven by necessity to do things which lay 
outside constitutional sanction. Jefferson violated the Constitution 
in the Louisiana Purchase ; Jackson in the Nullification crisis ; 
Lincoln in the Civil War; and in each case the American People 
endorsed the innovation, believing that the living man was better 
than the dead hand. 

In our own time, the opponents of President Roosevelt have 
sought to create the légend that he is the first usurper ever to sit in 
the White House and that his conduct of the New Deal proves an 
autocratic intention in his purpose. The American people do not 
seem to think so, for they have elected him three times as President ; 
but the attack on him as unconstitutional and un-American persisted 
against the evidence of history, and many Americans believed it to be 
justified. To convince them of the contrary, Mr. Johnson wrote 
this book last year. His qualifications as advocate for the defence are 
good. He is an outstanding member of a group of men who have 
made the Baltimore Sun a power in American opinion ; and his 
knowledge of the President is derived from a sympathetic but not 
emotional appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s career and personality. 
Mr. Johnson is, of course, addressing an American audience ; and 
there are passages in the book which assume much that is common 
knowledge to every American but unfamiliar to the British reader. 
To meet this difficulty, Professor Brogan (who needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of The Spectator) has written a useful introduction 
and supplied good footnotes wherever necessary. In the result, the 
British reader will find that he is taken right to the heart of the 
American controversy over the President and that the figure of 
Franklin Roosevelt—“ waste and all ”—stands out in stereoscopic 
clarity against the background of his own time. A. F. WHYTE. 


History and Hypothesis 
Night Over Europe; the Diplomacy of Nemesis, 1939-1940. 
Frederick L. Schuman Hale. 18s. 
Underground Europe Calling. By Oscar Paul. (Gollancz. 4s. 6d.) 
Germany, Russia and Central Europe. By Adam Zoltowski. (Free 
Europe. 6d. 
THE gravity of the present war-crisis may seem to make the writing 
of the history of its origin scarcely more profitable than an account 
of its possible outcome. But the casting of our thoughts both back- 
wards and forwards will not, for most of us, distract from the 
grim immediate purpose ; speculation and reflection may even give 
practical stimulation and purpose to our efforts. Of each of the 
three works under review this may be presumed to be the author’s 
intention. Each is worth reading, though none achieves complete 
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success. Professor Schuman chronicles, with a typical German. 





American Griindlichkeit, the diplomatic events of 1939 and 1940, 
It is a ponderous work, but its patient, and valuable, documentation 
should not disguise its bias. In the preface the writer candidly 
admits mistakes in his previous volumes, and already, having finished 
the present book by New Year of 1941, he can see at least one of his 
hypotheses disproved. But this is more excusable than the recurring, 
sometimes offensively expressed, assumption that all efforts for peace 
“the Wohltat- Hudson scandal” and the unworthy motives he 
ascribes to all the authors of the Hoare-Laval proposals are two 
examples) were evidence of either cowardice, stupidity or class 
prejudice—or even worse—on the part of English, French and 





Polish (also American) politicians and diplomats. It is salutary 
to see, set out with such distressing detail, the many mistakes | 
of democratic statesmanship and diplomacy, but such an ascription 
of motives, admittedly without documentary evidence in several 
instances, is a real defect in a serious historical work. It also 
cenflicts with the profounder (if portentous) analysis of the first 
chapter: 

If one is to know why the peoples of the West fell victims to faith- 
lessness and self-betrayal, one must observe the impact of Science, 
Patriotism and Democracy on a culture which first blossomed in 
an ideational context of theological mysticism, catholic universality 
and aristocratic ethics. That impact was one of dissolution. 

Mr. Paul, formerly editor of the important Austrian Socialist 
paper, the Arbeiterzeitung, deals not with the partially known past, 
but with the quite unknown but ardently wished-for future. On 
such a blank canvas anyone can draw his own picture, and Mr. 
Paul’s is that of a European Revolution, after neither British Labour 
nor Soviet pattern, establishing, to fill the vacuum which wholesale 
Nazi expropriation will have left, a nationalist and yet international 
Social Democracy. It is highly simplified, and it leaves America 
out, but there is no doubt some value in our being induced to 
visualise the morrow of the armistice. 

Professor Zoltowski’s lucid pamphlet starts by being an effective 
dismissal of European federation, and ends by an attempt to persuade 
its readers that Russia will be faced with such immense tasks at 
home, chiefly in the vast undeveloped regions of the East, that she 
cannot be counted upon to play a predominant part in Central 
Europe. Rather will she find security and help to give it to the 
Continent, by supporting a confederation of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, who, especially the first, will suffer only slight altera- 
tions of frontier. This presupposes, among other things, the willing- 
ness and ability of Great Britain and America to replace Germany 
in the economy of eastern and south-easyern Europe—which begs a 
big question. JOHN STAPLETON. 


Fiction 
The Sword and the Sickle. By Mulk Raj Anand. (Jonathan Cape, 
gs. 6d.) 
Musk and Amber. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.) 


Laugh at Polonius. By Jack Hilton. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


In The Sword and the Sickle, Mr. Mulk Raj Anand pursues still 
further the growth in self-consciousness and social anxiety of the 
Indian boy, Lal Singh, hero of The Village and Across the Black 
Waters. Like its predecessors, this is an informative, touching and 
conscientious book, and it comes at a time when the least inquiring 
of us can hardly claim to be totally indifferent to the affairs of India. 
One novel is admittedly an absurdly small peephole on such a 
mighty and confusing panorama, yet what this author has to tell of 
the economic and psychological plight of peasants in the Punjab 
and in Oudh in the years immediately after the war of 1914-18 can, 
I imagine, be taken as broadly representative of rural conditions 
throughout India at that time. We get a picture of desperate poverty 
and of its relation to innumerable subtle, troublesome and deeply 
traditional spiritual states—pridc, hopelessness, humour, rancour, 
laziness and mystical detachment. Courage, too, and flashes of zeal 
for new ideas and for the promises of revolution. 

Lal Singh returns from the European War, penniless and without 
land or reward, to his village. He finds his family tragically 
scattered, and all he knew in ruin. He had been a prisoner in 
Germany, and while there had met and listened to Indian political 
agitators, and now he accepts an offer to leave the Punjab and g0 
to Oudh to organise revolt among the ill-used peasants there. 
Taking with him Maya, his first love, whose unadulterated “ womat- 
liness ” of temperament is to be a source of much worry to him, for 





all his ardour, he joins a group of revolutionaries at Rajgarh. Self- 
questioning but impetuous, he takes his duty to his brothers, the 
peasants, very seriously, and no one who follows the author's 
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ACROSS 7. No need to tell the owner to push 
i his wares. ; 
1. “The littke more and how much it 8. This has a rookery in every corner, 
_ so to speak. — i P 
chicken doesn’t know, though 9. “*Go seek him out; spea air, and 
. ee cena bring the body Into the ———. 
sh cases, one might get some (Shakespeare. ) : 
" — iced apiiiee 14. Apparently the Cam is extolled when 
u. It’s found in many a bath in frozen, by this commodity. (7, 3.) 
Germany 16. People simply walk away with them. 


12. Not a bad penny, but it might be a 19. Hewlett’s lovers. 


20. No cream here perhaps. 


13. England still does. 21. a, is closely associated with currant 

~ eo air interrupts a game of pao What to do to every avenue. 

18. Or like stout Cortez, when with 26. His ‘maiviage was arranged by Mrs. 
ally He stared at the ————. a ‘SOLUTION TO 

2. “ Though last, not least,” he wrote. CROSSWORD No. 160 


23. Verbose as you notice. 
24. Sartorial aspect of a toy dog. 
27. Cain's disguise. 





2%. Omnibus definition of Conservative 
spokesmen ? 
29. “Singest of summer in full-throated 


; (Keats.) 
30. This is the one perhaps that the cow 
jumped over. 


DOWN 


1. Does it give a 
mentary debate? 
This place in Cevlon might 
opposite number of Everton. 
Lament about a donkey. 
This might be impressive, but it 
couldn't be moving. 

5. She’s an entertaining woman. 


SOLUTION ON MAY Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 160 is the Rev. B. S. 
Wingfield Cottage, Dickleburgh, Diss, Norfolk. 
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characterising of the very individualistic and wayward group with 
which he works will blame Lal Singh for his doubts and heart- 
searchings. He has an interview at Allahabad with Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose arrogance and detachment he finds discouraging. When the 
book ends he is in prison, still passionately planning and dreaming 
for the peasants, still very sympathetic in his conflict of honesty 
and self-doubt. 

Forsaking the many unanswered and very topical questions of 
The Sword and the Sickle, readers faithful to an old tradition of 
the novel will turn with pleasure to the latest work of Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason. This author is not only a first-class story-teller, but a 
literary writer who remains true to the graceful, careful style which 
he made his own many years ago; and Musk and Amber recaptures 
the mood of The Broken Road and Miranda of the Balcony. The 
time is the eighteenth century, the scene England and Italy, the 
characters a boy of charm and aristocratic birth and his implacable 
enemies, a man and a woman. There are no flashy effects, no tough 
descriptions ; but a swiftly moving series of dramatic events that 
convince the imagination and hold the interest of the reader. 

Mr. Hilton’s book is a descriptive piece, hardly a novel, and it 
is realistic to the point of toughness. But the toughness is inter- 
larded—as it usually is—with rather embarrassing passages of 
sentimentality. Leslie Stott is a mill-boy, the only child of a 
woman married to a brute who dies during Leslie’s childhood. She 
is a good woman and a good Methodist, and tries to bring up 
her boy according to her own standards. The results are successful 
in essential, though not in detail—a theme which, treated more 
deeply, might have been of great interest. Mr. Hilton gives us 
the life and talk of mill-hands, their !ove-affairs, dances and outings 
to Blackpool ; their peripatetic interest in Communism, and their 
rows with the police. Obviously, it is all founded on first-hand 
knowledge, but the inevitable dreariness of Leslie’s story—he is 
killed in the war while his young wife is having his child—is un- 
redeemed by any vitality in the characters or distinction in the 
writing. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 
The Soul of Yugoslavia. By H. D. Harrison. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d, 

LonG years of newspaper work in Yugoslavia have made Mr. 
Harrison familiar with its scenery and its politics. His book, which 
is exceptionally well illustrated with photographs, gives a good 
account of the country, and a very fair summary of the political 
controversies that have had much to do with Yugoslavia’s present 
misfortunes. Some readers will think Mr. Harrison unduly tem- 
perate in his comments on Yugoslavian politics, but the facts that 
he records are more important than his opinions. We can see 
from his pages that the new State tried a very risky experiment 
in uniting Serbs, Slovenes and Croats, and it is far too soon to 
conclude that this cannot succeed. Two appendices on the language 
and the cookery add to the value of a really useful book. 


By Rotha Mary Clay. 





Samuel Hieronymus Grimm. (Faber and 


Faber. 25s.) 
Miss Cray has been working for some years investigating the 
career of this Anglo-Swiss painter who, born in Burgdorf near Berne 
in 1733, after a stay in France from 1765 to 1768 proceeded to 
England, where he spent the rest of his life. A thorough craftsman, 
even his early Swiss landscape drawings are imbued with the 
romantic sentiment then emerging ; but excitement is still tempered 
with awe, and the fine drawing of the Schdéllenen Gorge, Plate 12, 
conveys something of the feeling of the famous Russian general 
Suvolov who in a despatch to the Czar wrote: “It is beyond the 
powers of language to paint the awful spectacle of Nature in all its 
horrors.” Grimm travelled widely in England, and was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Many of his drawings have now 
an historic as well as an artistic interest, and the present volume— 
which is excellently produced—contains thirty collotype plates drawn 
from various sources which give a representative survey of his work. 


The Modern Short Story. By H. E. Bates. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an excellent little book, which describes the development 
of the English short story from Poe down to the present day, with 
chapters on the foreign writers—Gogol, Tchehov, Maupassant— 
who have principally influenced its growth. Mr. Bates has wisely 
not attempted to make his survey inclusive, but has concentrated 
on the writers whose influence has been decisive, and the book 
is an admirably sustained piece of critical writing that succeeds 
in saying almost everything that is to the point in very short compass. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THose of us who had been prepared for a further modest dose of 
direct taxation have been relieved by Sir Kingsley Wood’s Budget. 
While I do not share the Chancellor’s implied view that the limits 
of direct taxation have been even temporarily reached, I feel he has 
done the wise thing in concentrating the financial contribution to 
the task of curtailing consumption of non-essentials on the field of 
indirect taxation. The actual increases, spread over tobacco, beer, 
spirits, wines, entertainments and luxury goods, are stiffer than had 
been generally expected, but no more so than the situation warrants, 
I doubt whether demand for tobacco, beer and entertainments will 
be affected very much by the higher level of selling prices. 


STOCK MARKET REACTIONS 

This view is reflected in the stock markets in the steadiness of 
tobacco, brewery and cinema shares. Such falls as have been 
recorded are quite trifling. At today’s quotations these shares are 
valued on the assumption that profits and dividends will be main- 
tained at the level suggested by the pre-Budget trend of events, 
Stores shares, on the other hand, have been lowered on the strength 
of the swingeing luxury taxes. Gilt-edged have naturally responded 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reiterated determination to hold 
the inflation danger at arm’s length and must benefit from the absence 
of competition from the speculative groups. So we have the 3} per 
cent. War Loan at a new five-year peak of 106(6. 

One wishes, of course, that Sir Kingsley Wood had seen fit to 
leaven his austerity Budget a little more generously with measures 
designed to increase war output. It is disappointing to find all the 
representations made to him on the subject of Excess Profits Tax 
practically ignored. As things stand, E.P.T. is not merely taking the 
profit out of war, which everyone agrees is both necessary and just, 
but curbing the enthusiasm of a large number of industrial manage- 
ments. It is no use arguing that in these critical days patriotism 
should be enough. It is unfair and unwise to expect firms which 
are placed in a wholly anomalous position by 100 per cent. E.P.T. 
to “go to it” with 1oo per cent. efficiency. 


POST-WAR HOUSING 


I see that Sir Edward Whitley, president of the Halifax Building 
Society, estimates that each year the war goes on will call for 
1,000,000 new houses to make good arrears of tuilding and replace 
houses destroyed by enemy action. He points out that in the twenty 
years to 1929 not more than 4,000,000 houses were built. It is plain, 
however, on the basis of Mr. Keynes’s recent suggestion that some 
£800,000,000 of building construction can be financed without in- 
flation, that a much higher rate of construction is probable after the 
war. Meantime, growing shortage is reflected in rising prices. 

War conditions, imposing severe limitations on new advances, have 
resulted in the building societies becoming more and more liquid. 
Current balance-sheets are a striking demonstration of financial 
strength from this standpoint. From the point of view of income, 
however, this liquidity is an expensive luxury. In the case of the 
Halifax, the repayment of mortgages and the re-investment of the 
proceeds in safe, but low-yielding securities resulted last year in a 
loss of £280,000 in income from borrowers and a gain of only 
£100,000 in income from investments. What with reduced revenue, 
heavy taxation and liability for war damage contribution, it is not 
surprising that the rate of interest on deposits and shares have had 
to be cut down. 

1.C.1. RESULTS 


Preliminary results announced by Imperial Chemical Industries 
conform closely to a now familiar pattern. Net income for 1941, 
after charging taxation and £2,000,000, as in 1940, for obsolescence 
and depreciation, was down from £6,418,533 to £6,162,212. AS 
£6,400,000 was provided by the company and its operating sub 
sidiaries for N.D.C. and E.P.T., against £5,600,000 in 1940, it appears 
that gross trading earnings were well maintained. For the fourth 
successive year I.C.I. holds its ordinary dividend rate at 8 per cent 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 





priG.-GEN. SIR EDWARD N. WHITLEY, speaking at the eighty-ninth annual 
general meeting of members, held in Halifax on April 13th, 1942, said: 

The accounts which are now before you deal with our second complete 
war year, and they show little important change, but rather repeat and 
emphasise the tendency to which I called your attention last year of 
diminishing the amount of our funds ient on mortgage and increasing 
wur trustee investments. 

In the profit and loss account, on the income side, we have received 
interest from borrowers £280,000 less than last year, owing to the 
reduced amount which we now have on mortgages, and this is set off 
only to the extent of £100,000 by increased interest from investments 
and bank interest, the difference being due to the lower rate of interest 
eared ON Our trustee investments as compared with our mortgages. On 
the other side of the account we have had to pay £200,000 more in 
Income Tax and National Defence Contribution (it amounts now to 
cose on a million and a half pounds), and in the appropriation account 
we have made provision for a sum of £200,000 for War Damage Contri 
bution _Indemnities. 

I shall say a few words about this item at a later stage, but for the 
moment I ask your attention to the fact that with a diminished income 
ve have had to meet increased Income Tax and a new burden in War 
Damage Contribution Indemnities. ‘10 enable the society to meet these 
heavy charges we have, with great regret, had to give notice for the 
reduction of interest on deposits and shares. The saving on the former 
amounted to £93,000. The interest and bonus to shareholders is reduced 
by £379,000, but this is only in part due to the reduction in interest 
rates; it is also due to the reduction of £800,000 in the amount due to 
the holders of shares. 

The total effect of the variations which I have enumerated is that 
our balance carried forward is £299,369, which shows an increase on 
the figure for the previous year of only £31,591. This is much the lowest 
um that we have recorded for many years as the result of a year’s 
working, and it shows clearly that without the reductions in the rates 


| of interest allowed te depositors and shareholders during the year we 


should not have been able to make both ends meet. 

The board recognises the hardship which the reduction causes to many 
members, especially to those who have only a fixed income, and they 
would gladly have avoided this if it had been possible, but it must be 
pointed out that after the reductions the gross yield to shareholders who 
ae liable to Income Tax at the full standard rate of tos. in the £ is 
equivalent to £4 Ios. od. per cent., subject to tax, and the great strength 
of the society is shown in the balance-sheet, to which I now invite your 
attention. 

The reserve funds and undivided profit now exceed six million pounds, 
and the liquid funds, represented by British Government securities and 
loans to local authorities repayable at fixed dates at par, together with 
the cash in the banks and in hand, amount to £29,839,323, or more 
than one-quarter of the whole of the investing share and deposit funds. 
The strong liquid position of the society has always been a feature of 
our balance-sheets,—and it is without doubt of even greater importance 
nw than ever before, but it does involve a lower average rate of return 
on the capital, and therefore reduces the rate of interest available for 
members. 

The total amount invested by the society 
securities on behalf of all our members jointly is £5,323,169, and in 
addition we have channelled into Defence Bonds, Savings Bonds, War 
Bonds and other Government securities £3.776,305 on behalf of indi- 
vidual members. We have made special provision for the sale at our 
head office and daily branches of War Savings Certificates and Bonds 
tomembers who may wish to buy them. 

I have already drawn attention to the provision which we have made 
in the accounts for £200,000 for War Damage Contribution Indemnities, 
and with your permission I will explain this in rather more detail. The 
War Damage Act imposes on owners of property in Great Britain, 
with certain exceptions, a liability to contribute for five years 2s. in the £ 
oa the net assessment of their property to Income Tax Schedule A. 
The amount so paid is not strictly an insurance premium and it is not 
ilowed as a charge against income for the purposes of Income Tax. 
The society, like all other owners of property, has to pay this contribu- 
tion in respect of its office premises, but in addition we have under the 
Act to indemnify certain of our borrowers against part of the money 
which they have paid in respect of property in mortgage to us. 

The amount owing on mortgages has been reduced during the year 
 ninety-four million pounds, as compared with one hundred million 
pounds a year ago, and the average amount now owing on each mortgage 
8 £390, as against £403. We have been at all times ready to make 

ces on suitable properties, and we have actually advanced close on 
we and a half million pounds during the year. 

In conclusion, I wish on behalf of my colleagues and myself to thank 
our general managers, the general managers’ assistants, and the heads of 

ents at the head office for the personal assistance which they 
lave given so ungrudgingly at all times to the board. 


in British Government 
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Grandmama’s ivory fan . . . whose fluttering 
) fluttered so many hearts . . . precious because 

it is exquisitely made, because it is so 

difficult to replace. Your Braemars, precious 

too, for their modern craftsmanship, their wartime 
scarcity. Treasure them. Send them to the 

* Stitch-in- Time’ Service for repair. And when 
you have coupons to invest, add to your cherished 
store of Braemar knitwear and underwear 


For details of ‘Stitch-in-Time’ 
Repair Service apply to your 
nearest Braemar stockist. 





Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., Hawick, Scotland 








SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY +» MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON - GLASGOW: B/RM/INGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GT BRITAIN 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


- RELIEVE THE PAPER 
SHORTAGE, notice is hereby given 





that Theodore Obaldeston Shuffle- 
touperhaft wishes to change his 
name to Joe Mee. His pronounced 
preference for King Six Cigars 


unaltered. 


remains 











PERSONAL 


N income ot £12,000 in rents has recently been lost 
A from assured income by GUYS HOSPITAL, S.E.1, 
through enemy damage to property. Please help to make 
this up by sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

YANCER RELIEF.—Not only is relief given FREE co 

thousands of cases, but a large proportion are defi- 
nitely cured at THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, 
This Lenten time will you please spare « thought to those 
so grievously stricken, and if you can also send a gift it will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, ROYAL 
CANCER HOSPITAL. Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 

YANCER SUFFERER.—Poor old soldier, wife to sup- 
( port. Only income 24s. 2d. per week after paying 
rent. Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery 
gratefully received. Please help. Case $5/42.—-NATIONAL 
SOCIETY 


ror CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 

Surrey 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| ) ION would be grateful for Surgical Aid Letters 
which are urgently required for the repair of an artificial 
limb, (Case 209). Appeal “ S,” 74 Brook Green, London, 
W.6. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. carbon 
L, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. 
NM redirected. $s. p.a.—BM MONO 23,W.C.1. 


Letters 


OST Perfect Health Loaf is “ BERMALINE” Bread. 
and promotes digestion, too, 


a So full of nutriment ‘ g : 
Ask vour Baker. or write BERMALINE. Fairley Street, Glas- 
gow, S.W.1 


PROFESSIONAL Viennese Lady wants Room in con- 
I genial surroundings. — KAMENICKY, 22 Broadfields 


Avenue, Edgware. 


YEFPRESH YOURSELF r English Country. 
] ’ Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


PropLe’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Ltp. 


St. George's House, Regent Street, W.1. 
*HORT STORY WRITING. Send 6d. for full-size 
‘ specimen lesson of world-famous course.—REGENT 
Instrrute (Dept. 85P), Palace Gate, W.8 
| ir ATRE ARTS Monthly (26th year). Specimen copy, 
6d. stamps, from 2 Ladbroke Road, W.11. Yearly 
18s. post tree 
1 ie RN vour Camera nto cash and end the money to 
th: Government. Top prices paid for Leicas, _Con- 
taxes, Rolleiflexes, etc. Also Enlargers, “Talkie” and 
* Silent " Proyectors, Microscopes, etc.—WALLACE HEATON, 


Ltd. 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 and Branches, 
and al! “ City Sale” Bras 
TEVYPING of all kinds undertaken.—Apply Miss Epye, 
| s Carroll Avenue. Merrow lele.: Guildford 3895. 


ches 


Grow all you 


*EGETABLES THE YEAR ROUND. ; 
14 ‘Small 


need. Chase Cloches which save weeks. 
returnable box 35.), 20 ‘Low Barn 





Tent’ Cloches 21s. : 

6ss. (returnable box 10s.).—CHAsE CULTIVATION LTD, 
Dept. E.G., Chertsey 

-— 


THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 
» 





including Purchase Tas 
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From the 
Western Desert 


. 


“in 


* country 


Sarneys 


Bar 
Parsons Pleas i” /). 


Dear Sirs, 


I have been unable to get my Barneys 


during the past four or five months, and 


‘it was with the feeling of one brought 


tace to face with a miracle that I noticed 
a tew tins of Barneys in a mobile NAAFI 


a day or two ago. They are now in my 
possession and life in the Western Desert 
has taken on a rosier hue 

This King of all the tobaccos was in as 


from my usual tobacconist in 


I feel sure you will like to hear that 
Barneys is serving with the Middle East 
Force, and that it is bringing solace and 
contentment to a mechanised cavalrymah 
a particularly Godforsaken bit of 


bute to 





Punchbowle 


In “EVERFRESH 


i”. iium) 


(fulD, 


Tins, 


reys 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. 


® 
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Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 


A LrTL= GOES A LONG WAY 











EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


PRIZE ESSAY 


Prizes of £50, £30, and £20 are offered by the Joseph 
Rowntree Charitable Trustees for essays under the follow- 


ing headings :-— 
a) Lessons to be iearned from aspects of s 
revealed by war-time relief service. 


©) Post-war social policy and the responsibilities of the 


ab Society of Friends thereto. 
The competition is open to members of the S 


Friends, members of its relief serviges, and to other persons 


doing similar work. Closing date July 31st, 1942. 
For full particulars and conditions of 
the SECRETARY the J. R. 
York 
. rt EN S co L 
Q HARLEY STREET. W.1. 
Summer Term begins April 29th. 
Matriculation and post-matriculation work in 
Science Secretarial Course. 
specialised and responsible work in the Women’s 
Particulars from the Acting Principal. 


» ew cannot afford to let your mind rust. 


LE 


Radio Plays. 
curtailment or time limit. 
for the Press” trom 
W.C.1r. Mus. 4574 


Free advice and book ‘ 


a 
—_— —— 


COMPETITION, 


entry apply to 
Trust, 61 Wigginton Road, 


; Arts and 
Iraining for those aiming a 


Develop your 

latent literary tastes by studying in spare time under 
the Half Fees scheme of the London Schoo! of Journalism 
Staff Journalism, Free-Lance Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, 
Personal coaching by correspondence, no 


Prospectus Dept., $7 Gordon Sc uare, 


ocial life 


ociety of 


Ge 8 


Services, 


* Writing 





MEETINGS 


at 


tones: A NEW WORLD..-Third Series of PUBLIC 


LUNCH - HOUR ADDRESSES 
HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1 


Alexander. 
Dr. Donald O. Soper, W. Maude Brayshaw, Karlin 
Johnson, Eric Hayman, T. Edmund Harvey, 
Henry Carter, Eric W. Savage, Herbert G. Wood. 
programme obtainable from Friends House. 


FRIENDS 
, on Tuesdays, 1.20-2 p.m 
Commencing 21st April with an address by Horace G 
Speakers giving subsequent addresses 


The Rev, 


Rev. 
Capper- 
Detailed 





APPOINTMENTS 


I YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senat 
applications for the University Chair of His 
able at Royal Holloway College. 


Applications must be received not later than first post a 
Tuesday, 19 May, 1942, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
University of London, Richmond College, Richmond 


Surrey, from whom further particulars should be obtained 


Salary, £1,000 a year— 


e invite 
tory tex 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated Royal Charter, 183 


Head Office : 
THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, 


West End Branch : 


by 


4, 


17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £ 4,500,000; Reserve 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches 
Australia and New Zealand, Tel 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Credits and Tr 
of the world 


out 





Issues 





avellers’ Cheques available in all part 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


E.C.2. 


Fund, 
Reserve 
500,00. 
throug 
egraphie 
Circular 





The fact that goods made of raw materials 
in short supply owing to war conditions at 
journal should not be 
taken as an indication that they are nece* 


advertised in this 


sarily available for export. 
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